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The Hammarskjéld mission 

As this issue of AMERICA goes to press, the most to 
be said of the Hammarskjéld mission to Peiping is 
that the UN Secretary General alone is in a position 
to appraise the possibilities for the release of the 
American PW’s and to determine what conditions, if 
any, the Chinese Communists would insist upon as 
their price. Mr. Hammarskjéld is not talking until his 
return to UN headquarters. Yet the wording of the 
brief communiqué sent out from Peiping, with its an- 
nouncement that the talks were “useful,” gives ground 
for hope. That hope is further strengthened by the 
apparent cordiality which surrounded Mr. Hammar- 
skjéld’s talks with Chinese Premier Chou En-lai. The 
pressure of Indian public opinion, reportedly on our 
side despite the cool reception accorded the Secretary 
General during his stopover in New Delhi, may work 
in favor of the PW’s. The recent release by the Rus- 
sians of two American prisoners and the promise on 
Jan. 11 to release a third may be a Kremlin hint that 
Chou En-lai would do well to follow suit. The crux 
of the problem lies, of course, in the conditions the 
Chinese Communists may demand in return for the 
release of the prisoners. We cannot submit to a deal 
which would grant Red China a seat in the UN. Nor 
can we sacrifice Formosa to the Peiping regime. A 
trade, however, for the 35 Chinese students in the 
United States who have been denied exit permits to 
return to China is a possible basis for future discus- 
sions. If such a package deal is in the offing, let it 
include all U. S. citizens being held in China. There 
are other American PW’s held by the Reds, as well as 
a number of American missionaries who have been 
languishing in Chinese jails for several years. We may 
never again have the chance to negotiate directly for 
their release. 


Message on foreign trade 

The President’s Jan. 10 message on foreign economic 
policy is substantially the same as the one which the 
Republican-controlled 83rd Congress received so 
coldly last March. It incorporates the mildly liberal 
recommendations of the Randall Commission. In- 
formed Catholics will not, of course, confuse the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations for reducing tariffs and sim- 
plifying customs procedures with the “free trade” 
proposals which the Holy Father criticized in his 
Christmas message. The Pope was referring to current 
efforts in a few countries to revive the discredited 
liberal economics of the so-called Manchester School. 
What President Eisenhower has in mind is continuing 
the series of “moderate, gradual and reciprocal” tariff 
cuts which began with the enactment of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act in the early 1930's. Spe- 
cifically, he wants that law, which expires on June 30, 
to be renewed for a period of three years. He also 
wants to cut some of the red tape which makes it 
needlessly difficult for foreign goods to pass through 
U. S. customs houses. Though adoption of these pro- 
posals will mean increasingly sharp competition, and 
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some real hardship, for relatively small sectors of U. S. 
business, the alternative seéms much worse. Unless 
this country takes the lead in expanding the trade of 
the free world, we must resign ourselves, not only to 
continued large loans and grants to our allies, but to 
watching them increase their trade with Soviet Russia, 
Red China and the rest of the Communist bloc. That 
explains why the President, in sending his program 
to Congress, insisted that lowering trade barriers is 
“essential for the security of the United States and 
the rest of the world.” 


Spanish unions under Catholic fire 

From Las Palmas in the Spanish-owned Canary 
Islands there recently came a blast at Spain’s state- 
controlled labor unions from Bishop Antonio Pildain 
y Zapiain. In a vigorous pastoral the Bishop expressed 
the fear that the disgust with which no small number 
of Spanish workers view the labor movement might 
be transferred to the Catholic Church. Apparently an 
effort is made in Spain to hold up the existing trade 
unions as the “full realization of the social doctrine of 
the Church.” Embittered workers who accept that 
falsehood might, in the bishop’s opinion, suffer a total 
disillusionment ending in communism and anarchy. 
Bishop Pildain left no possible doubt about his own 
view of the Spanish unions. Bluntly he attacked them 
on two grounds; they were neither Catholic nor true 
trade unions. The unions could not be called Catholic 
because they were in conflict with social doctrines of 
the Church. They lacked a proper autonomy and in- 
dependence. Even as trade unions the present organ- 
izations defeat the legitimate rights of the workers 
and deprive them of the means to improve their lot. 
Bishop Pildain’s courageous stand is closely in line 
with the direct appeal of the International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions to General Franco in 1951. 
That little-known document, available in the April 
1952 Catholic Mind, gives a masterly summary of 
Catholic principles on trade-unionism and affirms that 
“the time has come in Spain to put trade-union life 
on a sound foundation of healthy freedom.” 


Religious illiteracy in American youth 

Visitors from abroad are impressed by America’s 
crowded churches and fervent devotions. But chap- 
lains in the Armed Services have made the unpleasant 
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discovery that 85 per cent of our American youth are 
religious illiterates. The bearing of these figures was 
driven home in a recent nation-wide radio talk over 
the NCCM “Christian in Action” program by the Rev. 
(Brig. Gen.) Terence P. Finnegan, deputy chief of 
Air Force chaplains. “This ignorance, this unprepared- 
ness,” said Fr. Finnegan, “is part of the strength of 
an enemy” who is waging a spiritual as well as mili- 
tary war. Chaplain Finnegan cited statistics from a 
survey made some months ago by Air Force priests. 
Analyzing these, Catholics cannot find much ground 
for complacency. Of a total of 4,823 young men whom 
the priests interviewed, “all claiming to be Catholic,” 
only 61 per cent credited themselves with attending 
Mass even three times a month. In another survey, 
covering 1,000 Catholic recruits, 88 per cent admitted 
they had not received Holy Communion in at least a 
years time. Despite the harsh handicaps of military 
life, the chaplains restored these youths to practically 
total religious practice. Why are parents failing in the 
same duty during the seventeen years their children 
are at home? 


. . » illiterate views on the Mother of God 

Quite a bit of religious illiteracy seems to prevail 
among our non-Catholic fellow citizens concerning 
Catholic teaching on the Blessed Virgin. Protestant 
misconceptions in her regard can stand analysis, and 
recent tentative investigation yielded some significant 
results. Speaking in St. Louis at the sixth annual meet- 
ing of the Mariological Society of America, Rev. 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A., of Washington, D. C., re- 
ported that out of 100 Protestant ministers responding 
to a questionnaire on the Virgin Mary, 64 denied that 
she was the Mother of God. Fr. Dougherty empha- 
sized that the replies were not to be regarded as a 
statistical sample of all Protestant ministers in the 
United States, but said the study did offer some insight 
into contemporary Protestant thought on the Virgin 
Mary. The most common reason for denying the divine 
maternity was the belief that Catholics divinize our 
Lady. Implicit in the majority of negative replies was 
the view of the ancient Nestorian heretics, that there 
are two persons in Christ and Mary is the mother only 
of Christ the man. Several ministers also indicated the 
notion that Christ was not divine. Fr. Dougherty may 
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be right in his suggestion that the present rash of 
attacks on the Blessed Virgin among the more militant 
sects may stimulate Protestants to study the real 
Catholic position. 


Drama critic on Noah and the ark 

It would be unreasonable to expect a drama critic 
such as Brooks Atkinson of the New York Times to be 
deeply versed in biblical scholarship. It is not un- 
reasonable, however, to expect such a critic to exercise 
great care and restraint when he has to speak on mat- 
ters that touch on the Bible and its interpretation, 
Reviewing Clifford Odets’ The Flowering Peach in 
the Times for Jan. 9, Mr. Atkinson seemed to go out 
of his way to brush aside the possibility that the story 
of Noah in the Book of Genesis has any truth in it, 
Mr. Odets’ play deals with the building of the ark, the 





flood, the voyage and the final disembarkation of the | 


people saved from the flood, and is played, says Mr, 
Atkinson, with a spirit of reverence and tenderness, 
(Theophilus Lewis’ review appears on p. 434 of this 
issue.) Mr. Atkinson is not quite so reverent, for he 
refers constantly throughout his column to “the legend 
of Noah” as a “Bible fable,” “an ancient fable.” There 
is no doubt, of course, that fables have grown up 
around the facts given in Genesis, and even that those 
fables are propagated by some unwise types of Cath- 
olic catechetical teaching. Such, for instance, is the 
clearly impossible interpretation that all the animals 
of the whole earth were housed in pairs in the ark. 


_“A series of unheard-of miracles” would have been re- 


quired to bring this about, says A Catholic Com- 
mentary on Holy Scripture (Nelson, p. 190). But that 
Noah was chosen and preserved by God to continue 
the lineage by which Christ would come for the re- 
demption of the world is the firm, devout and not at 
all legendary belief of millions which Mr. Atkinson so 
airily dismisses. In the dismissal he not only offends 
the religious convictions of Catholics and thousands 
of non-Catholics as well, but he intrudes into dramatic 
criticism a judgment which he has no competence to 
make. 


Belated Army report on Dr. Peress 

The 25-page step-by-step narrative, sent to Congress 
on Jan. 6, 1954, of the way the Army handled the 
Peress case mostly reaffirmed what was already public 
knowledge. The 18-page appendix, it is true, listed 
31 new names of Army personnel involved in process- 
ing the case, in addition to the names of 30 officers 
secretly supplied to the Senate Government Opera 
tions Subcommittee during the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings last spring. The commissioning of the Brooklyn 
dentist as an Army captain in October, 1952 was done 
without his having been required to fill out a loyalty 
questionnaire before he was inducted under the doc- 
tors’ draft act enacted by the 83rd Congress. As Sec- 
retary of the Army Stevens explained last March, this 
law had been passed and implemented during the 
emergency created by the Korean conflict, which 
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broke out in June, 1950. In November, 1952, the 
month after Peress’ induction, all inductees were re- 
quired to fill out such questionnaires before being 
commissioned. When Captain Peress, on being re- 
quired to answer the questionnaire, refused to reveal 
whether he had been a member of any subversive 
organization, the Army had a real loyalty problem 
on its hands. Army Intelligence also had derogatory 
information about the dentist as early as April 21, 
1953. Two days later the Adjutant General’s office 
promoted (or “reappointed”) him to Major. It did 
so 1) in the process of correcting the assignment of 
commissions to 681 medical inductees and 2) without 
being aware of the derogatory data against him. 


..» General Zwicker exonerated 

As for General Zwicker, the Army report reveals 
that two days before Peress was promoted, the Gen- 
eral, as soon as he learned about the derogatory data, 
recommended the dentist’s discharge. The honorable 
discharge Peress received on Feb. 4, 1954, was in ac- 
cord with existing policy, which has since been re- 
vised. Since no evidence of subversive activity while 
in uniform has been brought against Dr. Peress and 
he was kept in non-sensitive posts, one wonders why 
his case caused so much fuss and feathers. 


Monsignor Plauche on desegregation 

While politicians haggle over and local orators fume 
against the Supreme Court’s “attempted usurpation” 
of State powers in its recent anti-segregation ruling, 
the voice of the Church is increasingly heard counsel- 
ing resolute facing of the problem in the line of duty 
under constituted authority. Latest to be reported in 
such utterance is the Chancellor of the Archdiocese 
of New Orleans, Right Rev. Msgr. Charles J. Plauche. 
Speaking as a Southerner to fellow Southerners, he 
asserted in an address before the Young Men’s Busi- 
ness Club of New Orleans that the problem of racial 
segregation can no longer be ignored or set aside for 
consideration in a distant future. “It faces us now and 
demands thought and action today,” he said, submit- 
ting that “there is no acceptable moral alternative to 
the condemnation of segregation of the Negro”—which 
over the long term must “degenerate into discrimina- 
tion’—“and the acceptance of integration of the races 
in public and semi-public institutions and agencies.” 
Said Monsignor Plauche: 


The best way to convince oneself that segrega- 
tion breeds discrimination is to speak, on terms of 
friendship and open frankness, with a refined and 
cultured Negro and to sense, after long and fre- 
quent conversations with him, how infinitely gall- 
ing to him are the restrictions under which he 
labors every day of the year and every hour of 
the day. 


The Monsignor fully recognized that “deep-seated, in- 
grained aversion to a change” made it very difficult 
to “accept the justness” of the principles he stated. 
But he urged the young men of New Orleans to re- 


move that “blot on our escutcheon which is segrega- 
tion.” His wise and courageous appeal cannot fail of 
a response. 


Catholic publishing, 1954 

But Catholic books are so expensive! is the peren- 
nial plaint we hear and which Catholic publishers are 
sick and tired of hearing. Here are a few facts to lay 
the plaint quietly in its grave. During 1954, 110 dif- 
ferent publishers in the United States published 423 
Catholic trade books; 365 were cloth-bound, 58 paper- 
bound. The average cost of the cloth-bound books 
was $3.76. Comparative figures in the Dec. 11, 1954 
Publishers’ Weekly show that 187 novels averaged 
$3.50, 145 biographies $4.40 and 75 histories $5.56. 
That comes to a general average of $4.48. This makes 
the price of Catholic books look very good, indeed, 
especially when the additional fact is considered that 
very few of the Catholic books were novels, which 
are generally less expensive. Popularity in Catholic 
subject-field ran as follows: biography, 59; spiritual 
reading and meditation, 55; Marian titles, 30; history, 
29; education and the liturgy, 14 each; Bible texts and 
commentaries and social studies, 11 each. Further, 12 
universities published 27 titles. All this makes one 
wonder why the fable of the expense of good Catholic 
reading hasn’t died of malnutrition long ago. Add to 
this the further interesting fact that a member of the 
Catholic Book Club who took a book a month during 
1954 saved $12.28 on twelve books that retailed at 
a combined price of $47.25, and it ought to dawn on 
the Catholic reading public that the pleasures of read- 
ing, though relatively expensive (what isn’t now- 
adays?), don’t cost nearly so much—and are longer 
lasting—than that fifth of Scotch or that evening of 
dinner-plus-show. Have you read any good Catholic 
books lately? 


The Catholic publicist 

The winter number, which appears this month, of 
the Review of Politics, a quarterly published by the 
University of Notre Dame, is dedicated to its late 
editor, Dr. Waldemar Gurian, who died May 26 of 
last year. A leading feature is the posthumous publi- 
cation of a lecture he delivered in 1931 on the role of 
the Catholic publicist. Dr. Gurian was speaking of a 
craft he knew well, for in his books and other writings 
he came to grips with the great problems and move- 
ments of our time, especially Marxism and Hitlerism. 
For him the Catholic publicist was not just “a tech- 
nical, day-to-day journalist,” but a writer “who com- 
prehends, clarifies and influences his time.” It would 
be hard to match those three verbs as a succinct state- 
ment of the role of the Catholic writer. The compre- 
hension that Dr. Gurian calls for is not a mere fa- 
miliarity with the facts and forces of a situation; the 
Catholic publicist’s work will succeed only “if it is 
related to Catholic theology and philosophy.” More- 
over, the Catholic writer may not forever stand on the 
defensive. Our days call for “the confrontation of the 
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contemporary crisis of the [modern] mind and an 
alert understanding of its travail.” The Catholic writer 
must be a missionary to the modern world, not just 
a soldier fighting it. Finally, the Catholic publicist 
must be a profoundly spiritual man, who can strike a 
nice balance between the need for exterior activity 
and the need for spiritual roots. Perhaps it is not too 
much to say that in his 1931 lecture Dr. Gurian wrote 
his own best epitaph. 


Language study in the grade schools 

At the Modern Language Association convention, held 
in New York’s Hotel Statler during Christmas week, 
Kenneth W. Mildenberger, assistant director of MLA’s 
foreign language program, gave a startling report on 
FLES—a handy way of talking about the growing 
practice of teaching foreign languages in U. S. ele- 
mentary schools. Since foreign-language study is de- 
clining in our high schools and colleges, MLA is 
working hard to foster it in the grade schools. Mr. 
Mildenberger pointed out that whereas 40.6 per cent 
of U. S. high school students studied a foreign lan- 
guage in 1915, by 1949 the percentage had dropped 
to 13.7. In 1913, 89 per cent of the nation’s colleges 
listed foreign language as an entrance requirement. 
Only 70 per cent required it in 1922. By 1954 a mere 
30 per cent of American colleges demanded foreign 
language of their applicants. If foreign-language 
teachers are saddened by these statistics, they can 
rejoice at the boom in foreign-language teaching in 
the elementary schools. From a 1958 enrolment of 
145,000 pupils in foreign-language courses in public 
elementary schools, such courses went on to enrol 
over 250,000 in 1954. In 1953, 644 public grade schools 
reported foreign-language classes, whereas 1,350 were 
offering them in 1954. MLA in 1958 counted such 
schools in 145 cities and towns, but in 1954 found 
them in 280. FLES is no localized movement, since 
44 States and the District of Columbia today report 
grade-school foreign-language instruction. Spanish, 
French and German—in that order of frequency—are 
the languages being taught. Mr. Mildenberger said 
his figures were conservative. Many schools make no 
report on language instruction “bootlegged” to grade- 
schoolers. 


Thanks to America’s Associates 

With over one hundred renewals of membership in 
AMERICA’s ASSOCIATES to list this week on the Asso- 
CIATES’ page, we ran out of space in which to express 
our very deep thanks to all who are cooperating with 
us in this way. We are especially happy to have so 
many Sustaining Memberships to report. AMERICA’S 
Associates do more than give us a little leeway in 
providing needed editorial facilities, such as new 
books, which we could not otherwise afford. Their 
close identification with this Review gives us a sense 
of encouragement. It isn’t merely the money; it’s the 
principle of the thing. May God bountifully reward 
them all! 
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PANAMA UNDER REMON 

The assassination of President Remén of Panama 
on Jan. 2 still defies solution despite an all-out search, 
the hiring of special investigators from Cuba and the 
United States and large offers of reward. At this point 
it seems evident that there was no plot for a general 
uprising, and there have been no subsequent disturb- 
ances in the country. 

The dead President’s record shows wide contrasts, 
His rise to power in Panama was managed through 
his control of the national police force, the only mili- 
tary body in the country. In the turbulent years before 
his own election in 1952, he used his power to make 
and break Presidents. 

Despite these unpromising beginnings, Remén’s rec. 
ord in office was one of substantial achievement, and 
his death will be a serious loss for his country. On 
Dec. 22 it was announced that the discussions with the 
United States which had been prolonged over the past 
fifteen months had resulted in an agreement settling 
matters that had caused long dispute and much bitter- 
ness between the two countries. The difficulties in- 
volved the Canal Zone, still a part of Panama but 
under perpetual leasehold to the United States. 

In the years since the acquisition of the Zone by 
the United States, there had developed widespread 
discrimination against Panamanians and other “for- 
eigners” in housing, schools and public facilities. Wage 
scales were higher for U. S. citizens than for over 
25,000 Panamanians employed in the Zone who might 
be doing exactly the same jobs. 

The United States has been charged with paying 
too little for its Canal Zone rights, with permitting 
industries operating under U. S. auspices in the Zone 
to compete with or supplant Panamanian businesses 
which offer the same goods and services. This com- 
petition is a hard blow to Panama’s economy because 
its income from the Zone is roughly three times that 
of its receipts from exports. 

In the treaty now awaiting signature, many of these 
difficulties have been given a solution. U. S. Canal 
payments to Panama have been increased from $490,- 
000 yearly to $1.9 million. Panamanians selling goods 
in the Zone are exempted from the “Buy America Act” 
requiring Government agencies to purchase U.S.-made 
goods even though priced as much as 25 per cent 
higher. The United States also promises to seek legis- 
lation for a single wage scale for all Zone employes. 

Other phases of Remén’s program were equally 
promising. He attempted to free his country from its 
economic dependence upon the Zone by fostering ag- 
riculture. At the present time, 60 per cent of Panama's 
food must be imported. By modern methods he hoped 
that enough could be produced at home to feed his 
people. 

While at times Remén was critical of U. S. policy 
in Panama, there can be no doubt of his adherence io 
the hemisphere solidarity against communism, and of 
his efforts to check it in the strategic Canal area. 

Pau S. Lietz 
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Last January I kept and published here a score card 
on the number of times the President was interrupted 
by applause during his State of the Union speech, 
but since this year everybody seems to have done the 
same, there is no point in repeating it. It may, how- 
ever, be useful to offer some analysis. 

The President marshaled his thoughts under three 
heads: foreign affairs and national defense; economic 
conditions; social welfare. He was applauded 21 times, 
not counting the beginning and end. For the first 15 
minutes, he got five handclappings; during the next 
15, eight; then came a long gap of silence, broken only, 
to the amusement of all, when the Congress was asked 
to raise its own salaries. The other applauses were 
perfunctory and one-sided. 

Why the long gap? That was puzzling. It came 
when the President was making his appeal for aid to 
the ill, the handicapped, the ill-housed, the destitute, 
the low-paid and other unfortunates. 

The answer to the puzzle came the next day when 
the papers printed congressional comments. On these 
last points, the Republicans had been silent because 
the welfare program looked suspiciously like a pro- 
longation of New Deal-Fair Deal projects; the Demo- 
crats because it did not go far enough. 

As a matter of fact, the President had been consis- 
tent with his two principles: to be conservative in 
economic matters, liberal in social affairs; and to fol- 
low “the middle of the road.” 

It might be well to drop the road metaphor. It is 
illegal to drive in the middle; and to keep to the right 
might be reactionary, to keep to the left dangerous. 
Can’t we find some other figure, for the sake of teen- 
agers at least? Maybe that is why the President has 
now adopted the formula “moderately progressive.” 
We keep going forward, but we keep within the speed 
limits. 

That platform will satisfy none of the extremists on 
either end. But it seems adroitly calculated to catch 
the middle votes of both parties, and these are a large 
majority. The big package deal on foreign trade eco- 
nomics will catch most Democrats, many Republicans, 
after, of course, Congress has exercised its inalienable 
right to amend. The same for the foreign-policy pro- 
gram, with the Democrats in the majority. The public- 
resources program will run into trouble in both parties 
and may cause prolonged wrangles. But the Demo- 
crats are on the spot. The only outlook they have for 
the 1956 elections is that they, not the Republicans, 
put the Eisenhower policies across. 

Correction. Last week I said the Ways and Means 
Chairman is a Missourian. Rep. Jere Cooper is from 
the great State of Tennessee. My apologies. 

Witrrp Parsons 


The Adult Education Center of Fordham University 
in New York City is offering a course, “Integrating 
America,” designed to present “a positive program for 
achieving racial harmony and cooperation in com- 
munity and industry.” Consisting of nine lectures, it 
will be given Tuesday evenings, 7:30-8:25, Feb. 1 
through March 29, at the Bronx campus. Lecturers 
will include Rev. J. Franklin Ewing, S.J., associate 
professor of anthropology at Fordham; Lieut. George 
P. MacManus of the N. Y. Police Academy; Harold A. 
Stevens, first Negro to be elected judge of the Court 
of General Sessions; A. Philip Randolph, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters; Joseph J. 
Morrow, director of personnel relations for Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. Fee for the course: $15. For details write 
Fordham Adult Education Center, Bronx 58, N. Y. 
p> A lecture on “Lay Action on a World Scale” will be 
given by Most Rev. Joseph J. Blomjous, Bishop of 
Mwanza, Tanganyika, East Africa, on Jan. 23 at 8:15 
p.m. at Marymount Academy, 1028 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The bishop, who belongs to the White Fathers, 
has spent 25 years in Africa, and will describe the 
work being done in his diocese by lay apostles, includ- 
ing several families. For tickets write the Grail Inter- 
national Student Center, 370 Riverside Drive, New 
York 25, or call RI 9-1620. 

> The “kit” prepared annually by the Catholic Li- 
brary Association for the observance of Catholic Book 
Week (Feb. 20-26) is now available from CLA, Mary- 
knoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. This year’s material in- 
cludes special listings of books for young adults and 
children. Rev. Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., Literary Edi- 
tor of AMenica, is chairman of the selection committee 
for the adult list. Price of the kit, $1. 

p> Geography and Bible study can be happily com- 
bined by tracing the meaning of the numerous Old 
Testament place names scattered throughout the 
United States. Lotte and Moshe Davis have prepared 
an attractive illustrated map-to that end, Land of our 
Fathers (Associated American Artists, Inc., 711 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. $4). From Gilead, Maine, 
to Salem, Ore., the United States is a living memorial 
to our settlers’ biblical piety. 

p> In Washington, D. C., on Jan. 11 died Miss Mary 
Virginia Merrick, 88, founder of the Christ Child So- 
ciety. Crippled by a back injury at the age of 17, from 
her sickbed she organized and directed the society, 
which has branches in 38 U. S. cities and one in Hol- 
land. Each summer it brings thousands of slum chil- 
dren to fresh-air camps; and its convalescent farm has 
helped in the healing of many victims of polio and 
similar diseases. Miss Merrick was awarded the Lae- 
tare Medal in 1915 and the Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice 
in 1937. C.K. 
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Debate on coexistence: 
new phase 


As far as the Catholic press of this country is con- 
cerned, the Pope’s Christmas message on the problems 
of coexistence and the cold peace came at a most pro- 
pitious moment. Within the past two months there 
have been signs of increasing uneasiness among edi- 
tors over the present state of our policy toward the 
Soviet world. The rumblings of an incipient contro- 
versy were plainly audible. 

One of the first to raise the subject was the Catholic 
Messenger of Davenport, Ia., which in its November 18 
issue editorially rejected the proposition that “peace- 
ful coexistence is a Communist formula for U. S. sur- 
render.” This editorial was taken up and commented 
on, both favorably and unfavorably, in a number of 
diocesan papers. More recently, in its December 31 
issue, the Catholic Standard of Washington, D. C., 
published a front-page editorial-article on the problem 
of coexistence with the Communist evil. This lengthy 
essay examined in detail the conditions under which 
the free world could accept coexistence with the non- 
free world. Whether intended as a reply to, or a 
further amplification of, the Catholic Messenger edi- 
torial, it showed the importance which the Standards 
editors attached to the issue. The publication of the 
papal Christmas message has now come to put the 
incipient controversy on an entirely different basis, 
one which promises fruitful debate in the coming 
months. 

In their reporting of the Pope’s words, the secular 
press seemed divided as to whether Pius XII was in 
favor of or against coexistence. The ideas of the Pon- 
tiffs on actual political problems are, of course, always 
sketched on a very broad canvas. Particularly in the 
field of East-West relations, the Pope cannot be ex- 
pected to lay down specific directives. Nevertheless, 
through the whole text of the Christmas message there 
runs unmistakably a note of extreme dissatisfaction 
with the present status of international relations, with 
what the Holy Father calls the “cold peace.” His 
words at one point are unusually blunt. He declares 
that the number is increasing of those 


who rebel against the idea of having to be satis- 
fied with mere coexistence, of renouncing rela- 
tionships of a more vital nature with other groups, 
and against being forced to live all the days of 
their lives in an atmosphere of enervating fear. 


In this passage—and there are others expressing the 
same theme of dissatisfaction with the “cold peace”— 
the Pontiff admonishes Catholics and all men of good 
will that they have a duty to seek ways and means of 
disentangling themselves from the present “wretched 
state of affairs,” as he terms it. 

In sum, by publishing such a long analysis of the 
shortcomings of the present trend of world policy, the 
Pope has opened wider perspectives for the discussion 
of coexistence upon which, as we have seen, the Cath- 
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olic press of this country has already embarked. It 
suggests that all of us, as we consider the course of 
our own country, ought to take part in this critical 
discussion. To what extent, for example, do we our- 
selves encourage and support the “current political 
practice” which, as the Pope says, “puts all its trust 
in war’? Do we allow ourselves to be so paralyzed 
by fear, which the Holy Father tells us is the prin- 
cipal foundation of the cold peace, that we run the 
danger of overlooking or rejecting favorable oppor- 
tunities to raise the problem to the higher plane of 
charity and truth? 

The role of armaments, in which fear is such an 
important motive, must certainly come under discus- 
sion in connection with the cold peace. Peace by arms 
has its great moral risks, which must be constantly 
guarded against. On the other hand, the Pope’s warn- 
ings against excessive reliance on arms should not be 
construed as a condemnation of the defensive efforts 
of the West. He has on a number of occasions plainly 
indicated that it is quite legitimate for the free nations 
to arm themselves, even with atomic weapons, in 
order to defend their rightful interests and to deter 
Communist aggression. 

The papal attitude toward the cold peace cannot 
be summed up in any one short formula. No one 
writer or editor anywhere in the Catholic press will 
claim to have said the final word on an issue of such 
broad implications. What the Pope has done for all 
of us is to provide many helpful guide-posts as we seek 
by discussion to advance the cause of what the Pope 
calls real peace. 


Still hope for Vietnam 


Though temporarily deferred pending the outcome of 
a Senate Civil Service Committee study of his case, 
the appointment January 6 of Wolf Ladejinsky to su- 
pervise land reform in South Vietnam had a twofold 
significance. Since it was made on White House au- 
thority, it amounted to a rebuff of some sort to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson, who, a few weeks pre- 
viously, had for “security” reasons dismissed Mr. 
Ladejinsky as agricultural attaché in Tokyo. It also 
meant that the United States is still convinced of the 
folly of writing off the Government of South Viet- 
nam, despite disturbingly pessimistic press coverage 
emanating from Saigon. 

If land reform can help tip the scales in favor of 
freedom in South Vietnam, the public record of Mr. 
Ladejinsky would indicate he is the man for the job. 
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He was the architect of General MacArthur’s success- 
ful land-reform program in Japan. Over a period of 
twenty years, his writings on agricultural reforms have 
been consistently anti-Communist. Moreover, he has 
not gone without defenders in Congress. As Rep. 
Walter H. Judd noted in the January 10 issue of the 
New Leader: 


Unless or until there is conclusive proof of Lade- 
jinsky’s unsuitability, I hope our Government will 
continue to use him. For example, what free Viet- 
nam needs as much as anything just now, if its 
people are to stand against communism, is pre- 
cisely the kind of program Ladejinsky worked out 
and put into operation in Japan. 


Unfortunately, the country’s leading Asian agricultural 
expert, though cleared by the State Department, is 
under the cloud of having been deemed a security 
risk by another major Government department. 

In the meantime, the land situation in Vietnam goes 
begging for attention. It is not a problem particularly 
dificult of solution. As a matter of fact, it affords a 
rare opportunity of turning the tables on communism. 
In the Communist-held north, 98.5 per cent of the 
land is already in the hands of the peasantry, a fact 
which makes it extremely difficult for the Vietminh to 
fulfil the usual Communist promises of “more land to 
the peasant.” 

In the south, only 64 per cent of the peasants own 
their own farms. There is, therefore, room for a more 
equitable distribution of property. There are exten- 
sive tracts of public land which are ready to be opened 
for settlement purposes. The 600,000 refugees from 
the north can be comfortably settled in areas west of 
the Mekong River, which can easily be reclaimed by 
the simple expedient of restoring neglected irrigation 
canals, 

In short, the situation in Vietnam is not quite so 
grim as pictured almost universally by American cor- 
respondents in Saigon. Their observations even on 
political conditions certainly do not agree with those 
of Rev. Patrick O’Connor of NC News Service, who 
condemns current reporting about South Vietnam’s 
“crumbling” regime as premature. 

There is more than suspicion that such writing has 
been influenced by French interests striving to hang 
on in Indo-China. The usually reliable London Econo- 
mist summed up the French attitude on January 8 
by saying: 


Many politicians in Paris see the only hope of 
salvaging the wreck of French economic interests 
[in Vietnam] in an agreement with the Viet- 
minh . . . Ever since the military collapse, the 
French have been ready to write off the Saigon 
Government, and particularly since it has been 
led by a strongly anti-French Prime Minister. 


The only intelligent aim of American policy is to give 
the Government of South Vietnam the best possible 
chance of survival. If Wolf Ladejinsky can make a 
significant contribution, his case should be cleared up 
as quickly as possible. 


The hearings on defense 


Misgivings about cuts in military personnel and appre- 
hensions over the proposed new version of Universal 
Military Training will be aired next week when the 
House Armed Services Committee opens hearings on 
the Administration’s military manpower program. Sec- 
retary of Defense Wilson will be the first witness. 

At an informal luncheon at the Pentagon on Jan- 
uary 8, at which Secretary Wilson was host to Rep. 
Carl Vinson, chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, and to Rep. Dewey Short, the committee’s 
ranking GOP member, agreement was reached to sep- 
arate the Administration’s request for a four-year ex- 
tension of the present draft law from its request for 
a modified UMT bill. This means that the first phase 
of the hearings will be largely devoted to announced 
reductions in the Army and to the entire question of 
the so-called “new look” defense policy. 

On extending the draft law, no controversy exists. 
To maintain our armed services at anything approach- 
ing present levels, a system of voluntary enlistment is 
plainly inadequate. In some form or other, Congress 
will vote to continue the draft. The controversy will 
begin when the committee members start asking ques- 
tions about the planned reduction in Army personnel. 
On this difficult issue, some background material may 
perhaps be helpful. 

A year ago, the Administration announced its “new 
look” defense policy. This consisted essentially in giv- 
ing primary emphasis to atomic rather than to con- 
ventional weapons, and in placing greater reliance 
than heretofore on the Air Force. By this shift in 
priorities, the Administration said that the country 
would obtain a “bigger bang for a buck.” It stated its 
intention of reducing over a three-year period the 
manpower of the Armed Services from the then cur- 
rent figure of 3.3 million to 2.8 million. The cuts 
started last January on schedule but were suspended 
during the Indo-China crisis in June. They were re- 
sumed in September. Then on December 20 Secretary 
Wilson revealed that the reduction program would be 
accelerated. Under the stepped-up schedule, the target 
set originally for June, 1957 would be reached a year 
earlier. He gave as a reason the lessening of world 
tensions. 

This decision provoked enough criticism to move 
the Administration to reassure the country. This was 
done on January 5 through an exchange of letters be- 
tween Secretary Wilson and President Eisenhower. 
The President made it clear that the decision on the 
size of the Armed Forces was his alone. He seized 
the occasion, however, to increase modestly the man- 
power goals which Mr. Wilson had announced two 
weeks earlier. 

That brings the question up to date. The House 
committee will now seek to learn why we are reduc- 
ing our Armed Forces at a time when Communist 
military strength, according to the President’s own 
testimony, is “steadily growing.” It will want to know 
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what the effect of these cuts will be on our allies, who 
are being exhorted to increase their military estab- 
lishments. There will be queries about how we pro- 
pose to deal with small wars which the Communists 
may start on the far-flung fringes of their empire. 
Finally, the committee will try to get to the bottom 
of the persistent charge that the Administration, 
through its “new look” policy, has subordinated the 
defense program to its strivings for a balanced budget. 
The answers to some of these questions will be as 
eagerly awaited abroad, where the fear of atomic war 
is intense, as they are here at home. 


Free press in Spain 


The Spanish episcopacy, speaking through an edi- 
torial in Ecclesia, made several forthright clarifica- 
tions recently on the question of the official Catholic 
view of press censorship. Ecclesia, the only uncen- 
sored publication in Spain, asked that a new law, 
guaranteeing more freedom and protecting human 
rights, replace the law of April 22, 1938, by which 
Generalissimo Franco imposed “temporary” restric- 
tions on the Spanish press. 

The Ecclesia editorial was occasioned by a speech 
delivered in Barcelona on December 13 by Spain’s 
Minister of Information, Gabriel Arias Salgado. 
Among other things, the minister said that those who 
“clamor for so-called freedom of the press are very 
backward people.” He tried to prove his point by cita- 
tions from papal encyclicals. 

In correcting the minister, Ecclesia reminded Seiior 
Salgado of the allocution of Pope Pius XII to the In- 
ternational Convention of the Catholic Press, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1950. The Holy Father said: 


Public opinion is the mark of every normal 
society composed of men who, conscious of their 
personal and social conduct, are intimately con- 
cerned with the community to which they be- 
long. . . . Where public opinion fails to manifest 
itself, where it does not exist at all—whatever the 
reason for its silence or absence—one must see in 
this lack something vicious, a malady, a disease 
of social life. 


On that same occasion His Holiness remarked: 


. . . to stifle the opinions of citizens, to reduce 
them forcibly to silence, is, in the eyes of every 
Christian, an outrage on the natural rights of man, 
a violation of the order of the world as established 
by God. Who can imagine the anguish, the moral 
confusion, where such a state of things violates 
the conscience of newspapermen? 


Evidently, Senor Salgado was not aware of these and 
similar passages in the writings of the Pope. 
Public opinion, Ecclesia conceded, is not infallible. 


On the other hand, “those who rule are neither infal- 


lible nor without fault.” A completely irresponsible 
public opinion would lose its rights, but in a normal 
society freedom must be the order of the day. The 
Ecclesia editorial put it this way: 
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. if authentic public opinion must enjoy free- 
dom in order to express itself, the press, which is 
the medium that reflects it, must share the identi- 
cal rights, provided it does not menace the com- 
mon good, which, however, may not necessarily 
coincide with what the Government regards as 
the common good. 
Public opinion serves the common good not only by 
approving, but also by criticizing actions of the state, 

This strong yet temperate statement of Catholic 
principles on freedom of public opinion and of the 
press may well convince the Spanish Government that 
the time has come to drop the “temporary” restrictions 
of the 1938 decree. Article 12 of the Spanish Con. 
stitution of 1947 guarantees freedom of expression, 
Until a new law replaces the decree of 1938, Article 
12 will remain an empty promise. 


Triumph at the Metropolitan 


It was not the flash of jewels nor the shimmer of furs | 


in the famed “Diamond Horseshoe” that caught the 
attention of the audience at New York’s Metropolitan 
Opera House on the evening of January 7. It was 
rather the presence of so many dark faces, especially 
among the truest music-lovers who crowd the space 
for the standees. Above all, it was the atmosphere of 
expectation, of anticipated triumph, of history in the 
making soon to be witnessed in its very enactment. 

The curtain went up on the second scene of the 
first act of Verdi’s The Masked Ball. Center stage was 


. Ulrica, the sorceress, stirring her cauldron of witch's 


brew. As she raised her dark face to begin her aria, 
it seemed as though she had cast across the footlights 
an enchantress’ spell of inspired enthusiasm. Before 
she had sung a note, wave after wave of ovations 
rolled throughout the opera house. She sang, and 
when the glorious voice ceased, there was a rapt pause 
until the other singers in the act assembled on-stage. 
Then the audience was on its feet, shouting and clap- 
ping, save where, all through the throng, the ap- 
plauders paused to wipe away unabashed tears. To- 
ward the end of the ovation, when the white-skinned 
soprano lead, alone on the stage with the dark-skinned 
sorceress, embraced her and kissed her on both cheeks, 
there was a demonstration such as the Met rarely 
witnesses. 

Marian Anderson, the first Negro singer to become 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera Company in its 
seventy-one-year history, had made her debut. She 
made it with glory, with her accustomed sense of deep 
religious conviction, and with modesty. 

This was not Marian Anderson’s triumph alone. It 
was the triumph of all Negro artists, for whom now, 
through Miss Anderson, a great wall of separation has 


crumbled. It was the triumph of every American. It | 


was the triumph of art itself, which demands ability, 
integrity and devotion and does not question the color 
of a skin. All this came about through the God-given 
talents, used, there is every reason to believe, for 
His glory, by Marian Anderson. 
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Church-State tensions 
in Argentina 





Luis de Barracas 





Tue PRESS OF THE WORLD has recently fea- 
tured what has come to be called President Juan 
Domingo Perén’s “persecution of the clergy.” Even 
the most diligent reader of the press, however, cannot 
understand the complex situation in Argentina’s 
Church-State relations without some background ma- 
terial. A brief review of this question may be helpful. 

Just as the Church in Argentina inherited the 
ecclesiastical institutions of the days prior to Argen- 
tina’s independence in 1810, so also the Governments 
of Argentina have succeeded to the privileges of the 
era of Spanish dominion. One of these rights is the 
State's participation in the appointment of bishops. 
The state presents to the Pope a list of names for a 
vacant bishopric; the Pope by means of a motu 
proprio appoints the priest whose name appears first 
on the list. While this practice continues in modern 
Argentina, the bishops do not recognize its juridical 
validity since the right of “patronage” was an exclu- 
sively personal privilege of the King of Spain. 

Union of Church and State exists in Argentina. Both 
the old Constitution of 1853 and the new one of 1949 
specify that the President of the nation must be a 
Catholic. And in the article following this demand 
it is stated: “El Gobernio Federal sostiene el culto 
Catélico Apostdélico Romano” (The Federal Govern- 
ment maintains Roman Catholic Apostolic worship. ) 

In the practical order this union of Church and 
State is realized, in addition to the method of desig- 
nating bishops, in the money which the State con- 
tributes for the chanceries of the bishops, the salaries 
of seminary professors and the occasional construction 
of seminaries. On this last point it should be noted 
that the Government of Perén has constructed a large 
number of seminaries as well as episcopal residences. 
The Argentine Church accepts these benefits as some 
small restitution for the despoliation of Church prop- 
erty by the Governments of the last century. The 
ordinary works and colleges of the Church are sup- 
ported, not by the State, but by the faithful. 

Argentina has had, since its independence in 1810, 
grave difficulties in Church-State relations. Under 
Governor-General Rodriguez, later President (1826- 
27), the goods of the Church were confiscated. Under 
the Presidency of General Julio Roca (1880-86) the 
enemies of the Church enacted the anti-religious laws 
which produced the secularization of the nation. 
Again, a serious impasse arose during the Presidency 
of Dr. Marcelo de Alvear (1922-28), when the Holy 
See refused to ratify the Government's choice of a 
candidate for the Archbishopric of Buenos Aires. 


We are happy to offer this sketch 


the back- 
ground and present developments of the Church- 


State picture in Argentina. The author (who uses a 
pseudonym) is an Argentinian journalist well-versed 
in social questions. It may be instructive to compare 
recent occurrences in Argentina with those described 
in our editorial “Free press in Spain” (p. 416) and 
the Comment “Spanish unions under Catholic fire” 
(p. 409). 


The Church in Argentina has 2 cardinals, 7 arch- 
bishops, 14 bishops, 8,000 priests and 16,000 nuns. 
Over 90 per-cent of the nation’s 19 million inhabitants 
profess themselves to be Catholics. 


THe CHURCH AND PERON 


The Government of President Perén began with 
great deference to the Church. One of its first mea- 
sures was to make religious instruction in the schools 
mandatory, thus bringing Christ back to the class- 
rooms of the nation after an absence of sixty years. 
Perén’s program, moreover, specifically favored the 
indissolubility of marriage, the protection of the 
family and the continuation of the union of Church 
and State. 

The parties in opposition to Perén, since they 
favored divorce, the laicization of education and the 
separation of Church and State, found it easy to 
align themselves with the Communists. The resultant 
attitude of Catholics to Perén in relation to his politi- 
cal opponents is easy to discern. 

Perén’s book La Comunidad Organizada was pub- 
lished by a Catholic book company and his doctrine 
is presented as Christian social teaching. Perén him- 
self in many of his addresses maintains a Catholic 
position. 

Not long after Perén’s coming to power, however, 
frictions between his Government and the Church 
began to appear—owing either to the mistakes of the 
Government or the intrigues of the enemies of the 
Church. It would be a great oversimplication to 
attribute all of these misunderstandings to the exag- 
gerated personalism or egotism of President Perdén, 
though there is no doubt that this is one of the prime 
factors in Argentina’s extremely touchy Church-State 
relations, 

Catholics in Argentina have always shown them- 
selves independent in their judgment of Perdén’s 
Administration. If they supported policies adopted by 
Perén, it was not because they thought like him, but 
rather because they felt that his doctrine in these 
instances was consistent with Catholic social teaching. 
And if, on the other hand, they withdrew their sup- 
port, it was because they were of the view that the 
General had departed from Catholic thinking. 

Many of Perén’s ministers have been ardent Cath- 
olics, and in some provinces (é.g., Estados) the civic 
authorities have in large measure participated in 
Catholic movements. Perén’s officials, especially those 
who have participated in Catholic Action, have often 
shown openly that they are above all else Catholics. 
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In the course of time, however, the President or his 
collaborators began imposing little by little certain 
restrictions on the life of Argentina. These restrictions 
had effect most of all on the press, on labor unions 
and on education. 


Press, Unions, SCHOOLS 


There are no open restrictions on the liberty of the 
press in Argentina. The distribution of all newsprint, 
however, is in the hands of the Under Secretary of 
Information, who is directly under the President. 
The greater part of the newspapers have openly sided 
with Perén’s administration. With a few exceptions, 
the rest, out of fear of being liquidated, have pledged 
their support to the policies of his Government. The 
same thing could be said for radio and television. 

In this atmosphere it is easy to imagine how in- 


PERON ATTACKS THE CLERGY 

The question arises: will Perén demand this same 
oath of loyalty from the priests and the bishops? 
Perén’s tendency to demand complete loyalty to his 
party makes more understandable his November 10 
speech at the Quinta Presidencial, the President's 
suburban residence at Olivos. In this address he as- 
sailed the “infiltration of the clergy into the labor 
unions,” named some twenty priests to whom he im- 
puted actions against the common good, accused 
Catholic Action of misconduct and explicitly included 
Archbishops Fermin Lafitte of Cordoba and Nicolas 
Fasolino of Santa Fé, as well as Bishop Froilan 
Reinafe of La Rioja. 

Many of the priests attacked by Perén have been 
exercising a fruitful ministry among the students of 
Argentina’s colleges and secondary schools. It may be 
that Perén blamed these priests for the 








cessant rumors and clandestine news re- 





ports have created a state of tension 
which has tried the patience of Perén 


meager success of the new student or- 
ganizations initiated by the Govern- 





himself. The partisans of divisiveness 
have taken advantage of this unhealthy 
situation to create rifts between the 
State and the Church. 

There is one labor union in Argentina 
—the General Confederation of Labor. 
While it is theoretically possible for a 
worker not to join this organization, 
such refusal is practically impossible. A 
certain amount of a worker's salary is 
automatically deducted for union dues, 
unless the worker specifically forbids such a deduction. 
For a worker to forbid such a deduction, however, is 
to expose himself to the possibility of being without 
work. In this matter Catholics have not hesitated to 
point out the directives of the Church on this ques- 
tion. 

The universities of Argentina have gradually been 
losing the liberty they once possessed and are now 
in effect an organism at the service of the State. By 
a new law of September 30, 1954, all the institutions 
of learning in Argentina come under the control of 
the Minister of Education. This law represents the 
latest step toward the educational totalitarianism 
which has characterized Argentina’s present regime 
and, which, in fact, has plagued some of the most 
advanced democracies of Latin America. 

The Church cannot and will not renounce her rights 
in the matter of education, rights which are ante- 
cedent to those of the state. 

It must be noted that the policy developed by 
President Perén has been the gradual identification 
of Perénism and patriotism. His social teaching is 
called the “National Doctrine” and is a required 
course in colleges and universities. To oppose his 
doctrine is regarded as opposing the nation. 

The Perénists have consequently demanded of all 
judges, public servants and leaders of business and 
industry a total loyalty to Perén. They are not content 
with an attitude of neutrality. 
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ment. This may to some extent explain 
his angry outburst. 

To the vague accusations of the Presi- 
dent there was an immediate reply by 
the episcopate, defending the three 
bishops and the clergy accused by Pe- 
ron. The bishops insisted that Perén 
make his accusations more specfic. At 
the same time they lamented that the 
President had acted in a way that might 
well endanger the internal peace of the 

Argentine people. 

Individual bishops also came forward to defend 
their priests. Emilio A. Di Pasquo, Bishop of San Luis, 
published a letter declaring that he was ready to 
defend Fathers Bledel and Boccalandro, priests 
named in the Presidential indictment. The Archbishop 
of Cordoba sent a telegram to Perén protesting that 
in all his long years as a bishop he had never acted 
against the fatherland or the established order. 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS 


Soon after Perén’s attack on the clergy, the Peronist 
press launched a campaign of hatred against them. 
The purpose, reflected clearly in its slogans, was to 
confine the Church to the supernatural order, denying 
it competence in the temporal order on the grounds 
that religion is an affair of conscience which must 
never leave the “internal forum.” 

On December 8 an evening Mass closing the Mar- 
ian Year was scheduled for the Plaza de Mayo. Per- 
mission to have the celebration in the open air was 
denied. The newspapers—except for the Catholic press 
and the two journals still free of Peronist domination- 
passed over the event in silence. The Mass was cele- 
brated within the cathedral and was broadcast by 
loudspeakers to 400,000 persons who gathered in the 
squares of Buenos Aires. This was the answer of Ar- 
gentina’s people to Perén’s attacks on the Church. 

But the attacks did not stop there. On December 16 
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the Congress approved a law authorizing divorce. 
Only one woman, Senator Rodriguez Leonardi, de- 
fended Catholic principles. For this she was expelled 
from the Peronist party. On December 22 Perén, re- 
jecting the counsel of the episcopate, signed the bill. 
This action betrayed the principles and platform 
which brought him to power. The hierarchy issued 
another letter condemning the new law. On December 
30, a decree signed by Perén and his entire Cabinet 
legalized houses of prostitution, which have been 
banned in Argentina for the last 19 years. 

On December 25 and again on December 31 the 
Osservatore Romano, which up to that time had kept 
a prudent silence, spoke with vigor against restrictions 
on the liberty of the Church in Argentina. The Vati- 
can’s semi-official daily stated that the Catholic labor, 
professional and student organizations rebuked by 
Perén are rightfully promoted by the clergy as a part 
of their duty to the people of God. After citing docu- 
ments by Leo XIII and St. Pius X, and quoting at some 
length Pius XII’s discourse of November 2, 1954 to 
the bishops of the world, the Osservatore concluded 
that it is the clear and explicit teaching of the Church 
that there are some rights which the Church may not 
renounce and which no man may take from her. Those 
rights are now under attack in Argentina. 


How good is gold? 





Sister M. Thomasine 





Tuart THE ROLE OF GOLD in the international 
economy should have become once again a matter of 
debate is not surprising. The prosperity of recent years 
and the major restoration of balance in world trade 
have led to an upward movement in reserves, which 
now total in gold and dollar earnings more than 60 
per cent above 1938. 

These gains, moreover, have been widely shared by 
countries outside the United States. In 1953-54 Europe 
alone added almost one billion dollars to its reserves, 
thereby ending the series of biennial crises that have 
plagued continental economies since the end of the 
war. Even Britain increased, rather than just main- 
tained, its economic strength during the same period, 
and this in spite of a decline in American production. 

So amazing has been the progress in the sterling 
area that R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
observed: 


Between July, 1953 and April, 1954, United States 
production fell by 10 per cent. Between these 


America welcomes back to its pages Sister Thoma- 
sine, O.P., professor of economics at Rosary College, 
River Forest, Ill. Her last America article was “Eco- 
nomic and moral issues of the European Recovery 
Program” (10/16/48). 





dates the sterling-area gold and dollar reserves 

rose by 19 per cent. If anyone in the middle of 

last year had foreseen this combination of per- 
centages, he would have been written off as an 
optimist or an ignoramus—possibly both (London 

Economist, June 19, 1954, p. 5). 

Under such circumstances, the present prospect of a 
return to limited convertibility and a closer tie with 
gold has reawakened governments throughout the 
world to a concern about the future of the gold 
standard. 

Any considered judgment on the role of gold today 
must be based on economic facts, with the question 
itself viewed not merely in the light of conflicting con- 
temporary opinions but more especially against a 
broader background—as another chapter in the story 
of gold in modern times. 


Gop BETWEEN THE Wars 


It was not until the 1920’s that this story became an 
eventful one. Prior to that, the international gold 
standard as managed by Great Britain, the trading and 
financial center of the 19th century, had worked with- 
out serious strain or interruptions. Britain operated the 
standard on a very narrow margin of gold, largely be- 
cause trade was better balanced than at present, and 
British sterling, free and abundant and circulating 
everywhere, was in reality the international currency 
of the period. 

After its postwar restoration in 1924-25, however, 
the gold standard was “in office but not in power” 
since it no longer regulated the quantity of money 
within a nation. Instead, countries were managing 
their own currencies independently of gold and ster- 
ling movements. At the same time, nevertheless, cen- 
tral bankers, under the leadership of Benjamin Strong 
of the New York Federal Reserve and Montagu Nor- 
man of the Bank of England, sought to re-establish a 
modified gold standard in the belief that such action 
would restore trade on a normal basis. 

Both Messrs. Strong and Norman failed to foresee, 
however, what economic planners in the 1940's like- 
wise failed to comprehend, namely, that the structural 
alterations in process since the turn of the century— 
such long-range developments as a decline in British 
power, the rise of a relatively self-sufficient American 
economy and crucial shifts in markets—would inevi- 
tably lead to a maldistribution of gold among the trad- 
ing nations and a permanent bias in favor of the 
United States. 

Britain’s return to the gold standard at the old parity 
of the pound was insufficient, for instance, to restore 
British prestige or to re-establish London rather than 
an inexperienced Paris or New York as the credit 
center of the world. Instead, the over-valuation of the 
pound increased unemployment within Britain itself 
and led to a further loss of British foreign markets. 
Similarly, the easy-money policy on the part of the 
Federal Reserve System in 1924 and again in 1927 not 
only fell short of its international objective of redirect- 
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ing American gold toward Britain and Europe, but 
furthered, unfortunately, an increase in loans for spec- 
ulation on the New York stock market. 


U. S. anp GoLp STANDARD 


The subsequent collapse of this market in 1929 and 
the ensuing banking crisis at home and abroad re- 
sulted in 1933 in the abandonment by the United 
States, amid protests, of the gold standard of the 
‘twenties. During the following year, the return of the 
United States to a managed gold standard became the 
subject of acrimonious debate between New Deal 
economists and their critics. . 

According to the Administration, the encouragement 
of increased gold production through a 


mark-up of gold was justifiable for two iis Et _ Wy 2 


reasons. First, the earlier gold shortage — | + a 
of the 1920's had seriously contributed ~ — 
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to the depression by causing a deflation- “i -—-— 
ary pressure on credit and prices, since / 
not enough gold had been produced to / § Recall 
support the vast expansion in trade that = 


had taken place in the 20th century. 
There was “not enough gold to go 
around.” 

Second, the maldistribution of such 
supplies of gold as existed imperiled 
still further the functioning of the sys- 
tem. Some countries lacked sufficient re- 
serves because others had finally succeeded in corner- 
ing the world’s supply of gold. This was particularly 
true of France, with its heavy gold inflows consequent 
upon the devaluation of the franc, and the United 
States, through its huge export balance and tendency to 
attract foreign capital. Hence, the international stand- 
ard as revised in the 1920’s never had a chance to 
work. 

Supplementing these basic arguments was the pro- 
posal of Profs. George F. Warren and Frank A. Pear- 
son of Cornell to increase the price of gold with a 
view to bringing about more gold production and con- 
sequent industrial recovery with higher prices every- 
where. This and similar proposals, together with the 
usual outcry of the American public when caught in 
a financial crisis, “There ought to be a law agin’ it,” 
spurred Congress to enact in rapid succession a variety 
of monetary laws. Among these were the notorious 
Thomas Amendment of April, 1933, authorizing refla- 
tion, inflation and bimetallism, and the Gold Acts of 
January, 1934, establishing a higher price of gold at 
$35 an ounce. 

Immediately protests arose against these policies on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In the United States there 
were many who, like ex-President Hoover, insisted 
that “what stability there was in international trade 
resulted from . . . [the American dollar's] clinging to 
its convertible standard” (The Great Depression, New 
York, 1952, p. 392). Foreign experts joined in the dis- 
sent. The Gold Delegation to the League of Nations 
reported as early as June, 1933, that 
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. . . the world’s supply of monetary gold, apart 
from any consideration as to its distribution among 
different countries, has at all times been adequate 
to support credit structure legitimately required 
by world trade, and the rapid decline in prices 
cannot be attributed to any deficiency in the gold 
supply in this sense (see National City Bank 
Letter, April, 1953, p. 46). 


Even British authorities of such widely different 
outlook as John Maynard Keynes and Sir Montagu 
Norman agreed at least upon the impracticality of the 
Warren-Pearson plan. Sir Montagu (who as governor 
of the Bank of England had said: “I am the gold 
standard”) prophesied that the plan would put the 
whole world into bankruptcy. Keynes, 
a determined opponent of the tyranny 
ae of gold, slyly remarked that the Ameri- 
can policies were “more like the gold 


managed currency” (The Great Depres- 
sion, pp. 398-404). Despite this opposi- 
tion, however, the New Deal policies 
were retained and gold again poured 
into the United States, bringing Ameri- 
; can stocks in 1939 to a record peak of 
$22 billion. 

By the end of the ‘thirties, it was 
generally realized that a high national 
income bolstered by adequate invest- 
ments and stable consumer demand was a much more 
effective means of promoting recovery than either 
rising prices or a larger supply of gold. At the same 
time, the future of the international gold standard re- 
mained problematical. Certain economists, such as 
Prof. John Williams of Harvard, held that a growing 
respect for gold was evidenced by the fact that every 
country which had departed from the standard in the 
early ‘thirties was by 1938, in one way or another, 
tied back to it. Others discounted the importance of 
gold in world trade. Thus Geoffrey Crowther, editor 
of the London Economist, wrote in 1940: 

The gold standard is most certainly gone. Nations 

are too nationalistic, too unready to submit them- 

selves to a peaceful discipline for the sake of 
world order. This does not mean there is no longer 
any use for gold—on the contrary, the more the 
gold standard is abandoned, the more competition 
there seems to be to acquire gold. After all, aban- 
doning the standard only means the abandonment 
of buying and selling gold at a fixed price (Out- 
line of Money, London, 1940, p. 374). 


Crowther’s concluding verdict that the world was 
probably witnessing the penultimate chapter in the 
history of gold as a monetary metal may be said to 
have brought the controversy of the ’thirties to a close. 
Thereafter, except for a brief period at Bretton Woods 
in 1944, the debate was not reopened on a full scale 
until the present midcentury years. Only as monetary 
reserves began to rise with the expanding trade of 
1953-1954 did the role of gold become a matter of 
speculation and dispute. 
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By this time, however, economic conditions were 
greatly changed. Inflation rather than deflation had 
been troubling the trading nations for over a decade. 
Cold and hot wars, together with a chronic dollar 
shortage, made the idea of reviving the gold standard 
in the present postwar decade seem like nothing more 
than “a nostalgic proposal based on memories of a 
golden past” (E. A. Goldenweiser, American Mone- 
tary Policies, New York, 1951, p. 249). Today such 
controversy as exists on the gold problem is not con- 
cerned with a return to the gold standard. The pres- 
ent objective of a mark-up of gold is neither domestic 
nor world recovery as such, but a speedier approach 
to convertibility through larger monetary reserves. 

Those who favor an immediate mark-up in gold in- 
sist that, because the gold price of the U. S. Treasury 
has remained fixed since 1934, while other prices have 
more than doubled, the world’s supply of gold reserves 
is no longer large enough, at current valuation, “to 
support domestic credit structures and at the same 
time provide adequate cushion against sudden swings 
in international payments” (National City Bank Let- 
ter, April, 1953, p. 45). 


Topay’s PICTURE 


Now all countries, debtors and creditors alike, need 
larger gold reserves. Britain and Western Europe, ac- 
cording to Prof. Roy Harrod of Oxford, could better 
settle their deficits with the United States if their 
existing reserves were doubled by an immediate mark- 
up of gold and their future holdings enlarged by their 
power to sell newly mined gold, as in the 1930's, at 
higher dollar prices. The United States, on its part, 
would be enabled to accumulate a more adequate ex- 
ternal reserve against the eventuality of a third world 
war than the $22 billion in Fort Knox, which Harrod 
believes is “miserably inadequate by comparison with 
the defense preparations this nation is making in all 
other fields” (“Self Help and Helpfulness in British 
American Trade,” Foreign Affairs, October, 1953, p. 
120). Furthermore, if an expansion in reserves should 
lead to inflation or other difficulties, then the Federal 
Reserve should introduce counteracting measures. 

To those who oppose a mark-up of gold, such argu- 
ments are by no means convincing. Not only does this 
latter group contend that the gold stocks of the United 
States are sufficient for any conceivable emergency, 
but also that a move to increase American and world 
supplies through higher prices is a maneuver on the 
part of gold producers everywhere rather than a de- 
cision reached by trading nations. A higher price 
policy would likewise accentuate the present maldis- 
tribution of reserves and hence hinder more than 
promote international convertibility. 

Only such countries as the United States, Canada, 
South Africa and those of Central America, whose 
currencies remain more or less convertible, aré at pres- 
ent in a position to benefit from a mark-up of gold, 
since about one-third of the total world output is 
mined in these regions. But it is precisely these coun- 


tries that already possess adequate gold and dollar 
reserves, because of their favorable trade. Elsewhere, 
in continental Europe for example, nations in greater 
need would neither share in the bonus paid to gold 
producers nor add as much to their meager reserves 
by a doubling of gold prices as they now receive from 
various forms of economic aid. 

What is to be more deplored is the fact that the 
Soviet Union would probably become one of the chief 
beneficiaries of a higher price. The United States, on 
the other hand, never immune from the psychological 
impact of inflation, might eventually find itself unable 
to finance on a reasonable basis defense expenditures 
at home or gold purchases abroad. For if the American 
public should refuse to invest in Government bonds in 
a period of rising prices, the Treasury would have no 
other alternative than “to rely more heavily on the 
banking system, with resultant inflation of bank credit 
and money supply” (National City Bank Letter, 
January, 1953, p. 7). 

Moreover, no such “simple magic as up-valuing 
gold” will solve the dollar shortage and redistribute 
gold reserves. The basic structural unbalance in trade, 
of which these conditions are symptoms, demands 
rather that powerful creditor countries, especially the 
United States, increase their imports and foreign in- 
vestments, while debtors strengthen their reserve po- 
sitions by inflation controls and larger sales abroad. 
As temporary measures, stabilization loans or other 
types of selective aid guaranteed to assist friends and 
leave enemies no richer are greatly to be preferred to 
a mark-up of gold as a means of promoting interna- 
tional convertibility. Today more than in the 1930’s it 
is wise to avoid a perilous devaluation of the dollar 
and preserve a stable gold price as “a fixed point of 
reference in a troubled world” (E. A. Goldenweiser, 
op. cit., p. 247). 

Recently there has appeared a third group of econo- 
mists occupying a middle position between those who 
favor and those who oppose an immediate mark-up of 
gold. This new group holds that no valid reason can 
be found for maintaining indefinitely the current price 
of gold at $35 an ounce. Under inflationary conditions, 
if the United States should remove its support of the 
present gold price and allow market forces to operate, 
a fall in the price of gold might be desirable. Should 
the inflationary dangers of the postwar decade be 
superseded by the still greater threat of deflation and 
unemployment, a higher gold price might prove to 
be both necessary and stimulating. 

It would seem that this intermediate position repre- 
sents most accurately what the story of gold during 
the past thirty years tends to affirm, namely, that gold 
will never again resume the position of sovereignty in 
the trading world that it held during the 19th century. 
Its importance for the predictable future is seen to lie 
rather in its acting, along with key currencies, as a 
lubricant of trade and a highly convertible reserve. 
In so far as it can fulfil these functions, so good is 
gold—and no better. 
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Two articles in our pages 
toward the end of 1954 
dealt with the dangers 
to the faith of Catholic 
students at non-Catholic 
colleges. They were “Sub- 
version of faith by intel- 
lectuals,” by Ralph Strode 
(pen name of a New York 
priest), in our Oct. 9 issue; and “Another look at sub- 
version of faith,” by Rev. James J. Maguire, C.S.P., of 
Detroit, in our Dec. 12 issue. Fr. “Strode” described the 
techniques of subversion; Fr. Maguire, a Newman 
chaplain, drew attention to the limitations imposed in 
practice on these techniques by the student mentality 
and the nature of the various scholastic disciplines. We 
offer the reactions of some of our readers to these 
articles. 

















Eprror: The articles by Ralph Strode and Fr. Maguire 
add up—in my now definite impression after nine years 
as a full-time Newman Club chaplain—to the fact that 
the per se result of education in a nonsectarian college 
is the “faith-washing” of all students, even though per 
accidens there will be some exceptions. 

Education which excludes theology from the curri- 
culum cannot avoid ending up “neutral against” relig- 
ion. This, not communism, is the Number One prob- 
lem in our colleges today. 

All talk of academic freedom is a delusion so long 
as theology is not allowed to be taught by theologians 
but can be mishandled by professors in other subjects. 

I do not blame present college administrators for a 
situation they have inherited and about which they 
can't help being sensitive public-relations-wise. 

Address withheld NaME WITHHELD 


Eprror: As a priest who attended one of the larger 
State universities, I agree with Fr. Maguire that “the 
practical orientation of most education majors often 
seems to save them from realizing the profoundly anti- 
religious implications of the philosophy to which they 
are exposed.” Such students really suffer from a kind 
of schizophrenia, with one corner of their souls re- 
served for religious beliefs while all the rest of their 
intellectual and cultural life is completely secular. 
From conversations and observations I would say 
that most students (Catholic, Protestant, Hindu, Mos- 
lem) manage to keep inviolate this little spiritual 
niche for their household gods for the simple reason 
that people are awfully hard to change. Some few lose 
their faith because they fully grasp what they are 
supposed to be learning. Another small minority be- 
come better Catholics because they see the challenge 
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and, through God’s grace, an effective Newman pro- 
gram and Catholic books and periodicals, withstand 
the pressure. All of us know Catholic graduates of 
secular colleges who are outstanding religious and 
civic leaders. But they are, in my opinion, the ex- 
ception. 

I had only one professor who was openly anti- 
religious. But perceptive Catholic students told me 
that the presence of a Roman collar very often made 
a notable difference in the way many professors han- 
dled problems. The same professor would use a dif- 
ferent approach in classes which I did not attend. 

From my experience, Newman centers are terribly 
understaffed. Our two priests were swamped. I used 
to think they had as much chance to stem the tide of 
secularism among thousands of Catholic students as 
they would to stem the Mississippi with a dipper. 

MIDWESTERNER 


Epiror: How about letting a Catholic student speak 
for a change on “subversion of faith.” So far the re- 
ports have been made by priests, and both live very 
far north. I lived in the South and attended a Southern 
State university. 

Ralph Strode’s “Subversion of faith by intellectuals” 
struck me dumb with the accuracy of its statements on 
just how teachers carry on their slurs and subversion, 

The argument of the professor in the second para- 
graph—“Who created God?”—happened in one of my 
classes, with a mixed result of laughter and surprise, 
The “scholarly” “Leave your religion and overshoes at 


. the door” has happened several times. 


In “bull sessions” at the student union grill, the trite, 
deceptive phrases are thrown about freely. The stu- 
dents themselves are a little more reserved in their 
ridicule than some of the professors. 

The one instance that really struck me was the “Big 
Word Technique.” It was identical with what I have 
heard here—word for word, including the remark 
about rabbits. The biology teacher repeated exactly 
what Fr. Strode wrote, with the addenda “. . . of 
course if parthenogenesis really took place, then Jesus 
Christ was a female, although most people don’t like 
the idea.” 

Catholic teaching on birth control also receives its 
due share of ridicule: “There is one group that doesn't 
believe in birth control, but they turn their heads and 
practise it anyway by the rhythm method. These atti- 
tudes are ridiculous in view of the increasing amount 
of starvation in the world today.” There are numerous 
incidents of this kind where the natural sciences are 
concerned. The natural sciences are not as “neutral” as 
Fr. Maguire would have us think. 

The “Faculty Coffee,” which is in reality a “diabolical 
touch,” has happened to me. Perhaps I did bring my 
neuroses to school with me, but I also brought my 
faith. The home I was invited to several times was that 
of the head of the philosophy department. His chil- 
dren were bright and charming, his small collection 
of art was in perfect keeping with the surroundings, 
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his wife was the perfect hostess. Coffee and cakes 
were served, and the conversation developed into a 
discussion on the strange idiosyncracies of the Western 
World in female worship. You can well imagine how 
the veneration of the Blessed Virgin was looked upon 
as being a superstitious hold-over from paganism. 

Another cause for loss of faith may sound strange or 
even amusing to people living in heavily Catholic- 
populated sections of the country. In this State the 
percentage of Catholics is so small that there aren't 
enough Catholic boys for Catholic girls. They drop 
away from the Church through mixed marriages. Our 
converts in this area barely cover our losses. 

Fr. Maguire is eminently correct when he states that 
a lot of good can be done by Catholics in clearing up 
misunderstandings about the faith. And the adult 
Catholic population must be made aware of the im- 
portance (actually a crying need) of giving a Catholic 
education to their children. Without the education of 
parents to understand this need, very little or nothing 
can be done. 

The Newman Clubs are doing all they possibly can 
to remedy the situation, but lack of understanding on 
the part of Catholics, along with lack of finances, 
limits their effectiveness. 

Fr. Strode and Fr. Maguire are both right when 
they say that there is cause for alarm, but we shouldn't 
let it grow into panic. 

Fayetteville, Ark. Frep KimMsEYy 
Eprtor: As Director of Religious Life at one of the 
larger State-supported colleges of science and _ tech- 
nology, I wish to commend Fr. Maguire for his article, 
which I believe is a substantially true statement of the 
facts. I am not a member of the Roman Church, but 
I agree with his view that a withdrawal of Catholic 
students from our large secular institutions would have 
a “total adverse effect on the Church” by creating “a 
new and most disastrous type of ghetto mentality.” 

But its effect on secular culture would be equally 
pernicious. How can the world be evangelized if those 
charged with responsibility for proclaiming the gospel 
withdraw from contact with secular culture? 

Iowa State College Roy E. LEMor1ne 

Ames, Iowa Director of Religious Life 


Eprror: I’m a graduate of a Catholic college who has 
taken a few courses in secular universities. I’ve also 
made a point of questioning graduates of both Cath- 
olic and secular colleges on the secular trends ap- 
parent in both types of institutions. 

From my own student experience and from my in- 
quiries, I feel compelled to say that while there is 
indeed “subversion of faith by intellectuals” in secular 
schools, Catholic educators might do well to examine 
their own consciences. I feel they ought to ask them- 
selves a few questions like the following. 

1, Why is religion often a “snap” course in Catholic 
colleges? Why do religion teachers often require much 
less work of their students than teachers of secular 


subjects? (A friend tells me that in two years at a 
Catholic college he never once was required—or en- 
couraged—to read even a portion of the Bible as a 
part of his studies, but that the Bible was required 
reading in a course he took later in a secular univer- 
sity. ) 

2. Why do so many of our Catholic college grad- 
uates have such scandalously secularistic views on the 
problems of our times? Our secular environment con- 
tributes to the formation of their outlook, of course. 
But do not our schools share the blame? Does a course 
or two tucked away in the sociology department fulfil 
a school’s responsibility to promulgate the Church’s 
social teachings? 

In other words, aren’t we, too, guilty of subversion 
when we sell ourselves short in our own institutions 
of higher learning? 

Chicago, Illinois Bos SENSER 
Eprror: As a Catholic student at New York University 
for the past five years I do not feel that my faith in 
God or knowledge of Catholic doctrine has suffered 
by this experience. On the contrary, it has been greatly 
nourished, practically from its infancy, after I had 
spent twelve years in New York City’s public schools. 
I have never joined the Newman Club, preferring the 
alternative of being more active in parish activities. 

In my limited experience I have found great respect 
among non-Catholic professors for beliefs of Catholic 
students. Many reasons exist for this attitude: the con- 
victions of the professor on tolerance, the fact that 
Catholic students help pay their salaries or the prudent 
feeling that to voice prejudiced opposition to Catholic 
doctrine might reduce a teacher’s effectiveness by 
costing him the confidence of the Catholic student. 

Some Catholic students have told me that certain 
professors and courses “enlightened” them away from 
the Church. But I am convinced that for the purpose 
of satisfying their own will to disbelieve they have 
usually given their own interpretation to the material 
presented to them. Other students are stimulated by 
contact with controversial issues to investigate Cath- 
olic dogma and opinions. This is materially evidenced 
in the library by the condition of many articles in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

A large number of courses require lengthy term 
papers. Usually professors give a very wide range of 
topics to choose from, desiring the student to do re- 
search on a subject he is interested in. By purposely 
choosing topics which I could connect with the Church 
and its history, I find that I now have a better under- 
standing of the Church. 

Although various pressures do exist, basically a 
student is not required to take any particular course 
in college which doesn’t interest him or which he be- 
lieves harmful to his faith. Often a student can fore- 
see possible danger points and avoid them. 

When coming in contact with students of Catholic 
colleges, one sometimes finds a lack of understanding 
in regard to the opportunities for the Catholic in a 
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secular college to advance in the practice of his re- 
ligion. At N. Y. U., a department of religion has re- 
cently been established, regularly offering a course in 
religion given by the priest in charge of the Newman 
Club. Proper selection of courses in philosophy will 
give a good insight into Augustine, Aquinas, Aristotle 


and Plato. Outside of class there is ample opportunity 
to learn more about Catholicism by defending it 
against non-Catholic students or attempting to ex- 
plain it to sincere non-Catholics who appear very 
close to the goal in their search for truth. 

THOMAS JAGDE 








Thomas Merton 
and T. §S. Eliot 





Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M. 





The question has been asked: do Thomas Merton and 
T. S. Eliot have anything more in common than their 
Christian names? Set up the picture of the aging eagle, 
Eliot, humorously caricatured by himself in “Five 
Finger Exercises”: 
How unpleasant to meet Mr. Eliot! 
With his features of clerical cut, 
With his brow so grim 
And his mouth so prim 
And his conversation so nicely 
Restricted to What Precisely 
And If and Perhaps and But. 
How unpleasant to meet Mr. Eliot! 
.. . . Whether his mouth be open or shut. 


Here is the publishing pope of Russell Square in 
London, the international hero of literary criticism, 
the high priest of modern poetry. 

Beside him place a man just half his age, now a 
Trappist monk, shorn, white-robed, silent, walking in 
contemplation about the hills of Kentucky. This was 
the boy who read Eliot in 1930 and recognized himself 
as a “hollow man,” who matured as a Columbia grad- 
uate to appreciate the master style and longed to write 
like Eliot, who grew to a new perception of what was 
“hidden under the dove’s wing,” and consequently put 
aside all else in life, even poetry, to find that hidden- 
ness “at the still point of the turning world.” The one 
is a vestryman in the Anglican High Church; the other 
a Roman Catholic priest. The one is acknowledged as 
a literary craftsman and accused of writing for a 
literary elite; the other a writer of best sellers in an 
America that demands its reading in the “popular 
style.” Superficially, there is little in common between 
Merton and Eliot. 

Yet it may be said without fear of contradiction that 
both men are seekers. At the end of his autobiography, 
The Seven Storey Mountain, Thomas Merton ap- 
pended the line: Sit finis libri, non finis quaerendi 
(The book is ended, but not the seeking). He who 





Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M., is an instructor in 
English, Mount Aloysius Junior College, Cresson, Pa. 
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had come from “Prades to Bermuda to St. Antonin to 
Oakham to London to Cambridge to Rome to New 
York to Columbia to Corpus Christi to St. Bonaventure 
to the Cistercian Abbey of the poor men who labor 
in Gethsemani” knew well that his journey was not 
yet over. Like the Fisher King in Eliot’s poem, “The 
Waste land,” he 


. . .. Sat upon the shore 
Fishing, with the arid plain behind... . 


He had found the Christ of the burnt men, “who was 


living and is now dead,” and so had joined those 


“who were living and are now dying/With a little 
patience.” In the tone of the book, moreover, runs the 
spirit of Eliot’s own ending: “Shantih, shantih, shan- 
tih,” which has been identified as the ending of the 
Oriental Upanishads and means “the peace which 
passeth understanding.” While neither writer admits 
success is the quest at the end of his first major work, 
precisely what each was aiming to find became clear 
in transitional works: for Eliot, “Ash Wednesday’; for 
Merton, Seeds of Contemplation. 

The stress in both on abnegation made many mod- 
erns shudder and turn away from the peace obtained 
through renunciation because of the seemingly too 
high price to be paid for it. As Eliot sadly remarked, 
“The whole of modern literature . . . is simply un- 
aware of, simply cannot understand the meaning of 
the primacy of the supernatural over the natural...” 
Moderns cannot understand purgation and paradise, 
he observed further; only damnation. And what he 
and Merton alike are seeking is that union with God 
(paradise) through penance and prayer (purgation), 
a union to be effected through contemplation. Merton 
summarizes this neatly in the last chapter of Seeds of 
Contemplation: 


The most usual entrance to contemplation is 
through a desert of aridity in which, although 
you see nothing and feel nothing and apprehend 
nothing and are conscious only of a certain in- 
terior suffering and anxiety, yet you are drawn 
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and held in this darkness and dryness because it 
is the only place in which you can find any kind 
of stability and peace. 
Identical with this is the desert in Eliot’s “Ash Wed- 
nesday,” where the air is “thoroughly small and dry/ 
Smaller and dryer than the will,” and where he prays 
in the motif of the poem: 


Teach us to care and not to care 
Teach us to sit still. 


Through such patience as this, Merton asserts, you 
will “learn to rest in this arid quietude.” Gradually 
the “assurance of a comforting and mighty presence 
at the heart of this experience” will grow on you and 
fill you with light. 

And the “light-bearer” is a woman. From the Scrip- 
ture Merton borrows his title for the Mother of God, 
calling her Electa ut Sol (Beautiful as the Sun). Eliot 
addresses her as the Lady of Contemplation. “Because 
of her loveliness,” he has the bones say, “we shine 
with brightness.” Following close upon this line from 
“Ash Wednesday” is a litany exquisitely applicable to 
the Virgin Mary, especially fitting in its final figure, 
one which has been hers since the beginning of Chris- 
tian literature: “The Single Rose . . . the Garden where 
all loves end.” Merton puts the idea into more theo- 
logical terms when he writes: 


In the actual living, human person who is the 
Virgin Mother of Christ are all the poverty and 
all the wisdom of all the saints. It all came to 
them through her, and is in her. The sanctity of 
all the saints is a participation in her sanctity, 
because in the order He has established God wills. 
that all graces come to men through Mary... . 

Her sanctity is the silence in which alone Christ 
can be heard, and the voice of God becomes an 
experience to us through her contemplation. 


To her Eliot turns in the fears that throng the land 
where he finds his “inheritance,” among the terrors he 
paints in the third section of the poem. Only in the 
“blue of larkspur, blue of Mary’s color” can he find 
the time redeemed, in 

One who moves in the time between sleep and 

waking, wearing/White light folded, sheathed 

about her, folded. 
This is not yet the light that is “a tranquillity full of 
savor and rest and unction” in which the voice of God 
is heard “speaking without words, uttering His own 
Word,” which Merton describes. Eliot is definite in 
expressing that it is not: 

Still is the unspoken word, the Word unheard, 

The Word without a word, the Word within 

The world and for the world; 

And the light shone in darkness and 


Against the Word the unstilled world still whirled 
About the centre of the silent Word. 


He indicates here that, for him, there is no arrival to 
date. He continues to pray to the Lady from the 
depths of some anguish of unfulfilled desire, from the 
unrest of a soul that cannot surrender to peace. Hope 
lies in the words “the last desert [last before final 


surrender?] between the last blue rocks [blue for 
trust in Mary?]” and in the correlation of the terms 
desert and garden: 


Will the veiled sister pray for 

Those who walk in darkness, who chose thee and 
oppose thee, 

Those who wait in darkness. . . . 

For the children at the gate 

Who will not go away and cannot pray? 

Will the veiled sister between the danke 

Yew trees pray for those who offend her 

And are terrified and cannot surrender 

And affirm before the world and deny between 
the rocks 

In the last desert between the last blue rocks 

The desert in the garden the garden in the desert. 


At least there is a recognition, in this time of “ten- 
sion between dying and birth,” of the price of peace 
in a quotation from Dante: “Our peace is in His will”, 
a line which Eliot has said for him is “literally true.” 
Of it he has said more: 


And I confess that it has more beauty for me now, 
when my experience has deepened its meaning, 
than it did when I first read it. So I can only con- 
clude that I cannot, in practice, wholly separate 
my poetic appreciation from my personal beliefs. 


It would seem that his lack of complete acquiescence 
to that Divine will forms the tension as yet unresolved 
at the end of “Ash Wednesday.” This is not equally 
true of Merton at the end of Seeds of Contemplation. 
In theory, he has arrived. Indicative of this is the ac- 
curate and detailed analysis of contemplation in the 
chapter entitled “Pure Love,” referred to by him also 
as “Contemplative Love.” 

But in the journal published later as The Sign of 
Jonas, and written at the same time as this chapter, 
rich evidence can be found that, in his own personal 
spiritual adventure, the journeying predicted at the 
end of The Seven Storey Mountain goes on and on. 
The struggle to make his will one with God's will he 
depicts as painful in the extreme. Not until the close 
of that last published journal can be found unmistak- 
able proof that he has at last laid hands on the peace 
of which he had written so clearly long before, of that 


tranquillity full of savor and rest and unction in 
which, although there is nothing to feed and sat- 
isfy either the senses of the imagination or the 
intellect, the will rests in a deep, luminous and 
absorbing experience of love. This love is like the 
shining cloud that enveloped the apostles on 
Thabor. And from the depths of this cloud come 
touches of reassurance, the voice of God speaking 
without words, uttering His own Word. 


When the experience is actually his, however, Merton 
can find no words for it either. In The Sign of Jonas 
he writes: “For every man is his own Jacob, wakes up 
at the foot of his own ladder. .. . And thus he arises 
in his own unrecognizable house, his own gate of 
heaven.” Then he asks: “What happens after that? 
Do you put down ‘The rest is silence’ and close the 
book. . . ?” As far as further explanation of his own 
spiritual life is concerned, it appears that this is the 
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end. The wheel of the outer circle of life will continue 
to turn for him, but within will be the stillness of 
God. 

And what of T. S. Eliot? Unlike “Ash Wednesday”— 
certainly unlike the more personal prose writing of 
Thomas Merton—the last and best of Eliot’s poetry, 
The Four Quartets, supply little personal experience 
of the poet which could be accurately labeled as such 
by the reader. His impersonal and didactic approach 
tells nothing about whether or not he has verified in 
his own life the tenets he lays down. Such brief pas- 
sages as give a flash of insight are directive, however. 
Clearly he does not align himself with the saints who 
apprehend “The point of intersection of the timeless/ 
With time,” who occupy themselves with a “lifetime's 
death in love,/Ardor and selflessness 
and self-surrender.” Rather he places 
his lot with those who have only “hints 
and guesses” while the rest is “prayer, 
observance, discipline. . . .” As far as 
contemplation goes, he insists: 


For most of us, there is only the 
unattended 

Moment, the moment in and out of 
time, 

The distraction fit, lost in a shaft of 
sunlight, 

The wild thyme unseen, or the 
winter lightning 

Or the waterfall, or music heard so deeply 

That is is not heard at all, but you are the music 

While the music lasts. 


This conclusion, reached at the end of “The Dry 
Salvages,” is immediately followed by that climactic 
singing in honor of the Incarnation which informs the 
entire poem, where Eliot defines the Incarnation as 
that point where: 
. . . impossible union 

Of spheres of existence is actual, 

Here the past and future 

Are conquered and reconciled. . . . 
Previous to this he has hymned again the Lady to 
whom he prayed in “Ash Wednesday.” In the next 
quartet he will wind all his thought into that beau- 
tiful knot of fire which crowns his work. And yet he 
will not admit to having found anything, even there, 
but the end of a journey, and that not specifically 
his own. “If you came this way,” he begins noncom- 
mittally, “Taking the route you would be most likely 
to take. . . .” as if he would warn those who have 
followed him from the Waste Land through the hours 
of Ash Wednesday and over the landscapes of the 
Quartets that they may discover 

. . - only a shell, a husk of meaning 
From which the purpose breaks only when it is 


fulfilled 
If at all. 


The meaning of the journey will be clear only if the 
purpose is fulfilled, and the purpose, he explains, is 
prayer, prayer that is more 


Than an order of words, the conscious occupation 
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Of the praying mind, or the sound of the voice 
praying. 

Valid prayer such as is advocated will bring you 
liberation, and “not less of love but expanding/ Of 
love beyond desire.” Although so far from the rose 
garden at Burnt Norton, its lotus pool like a heart of 
light overshadowed by the cloud of sin, yet there is 
no need to give up forever the beauty of the garden 
with its gay bird and laughing children. “See!” Eliot 
cries, 


. . . now they vanish 

The faces and places, with the self which, as it 
could, loved them, 

To become renewed, transfigured in another pat- 
tern. 


There is a peace underlying and enclos- 
ing “Little Gidding,” the last of the Four 
Quartets. It sings of what Merton has 
put into precise terms in his Seeds of 
Contemplation. Yet, as Merton wrote 
there of what he had not yet fully ex- 
perienced, so may Eliot be speaking 
> here. If he did not have the experience, 
however, he has hardly missed much of 
the meaning. The illumination is ob- 
liquely communicated, it is true. Striv- 
ing as he might to have “every word at 
bil” and all “a complete consort dancing together,” 
yet such material as he tries to treat fails to fit into 
human language easily. With that humility which he 
calls the “only wisdom,” Eliot openly admits that his 


_ words 


‘ . strain, 

Crack and sometimes break, under the burden, 

Under the tension, slip, slide, perish, 

Decay with imprecision, will not stay in place, 

Will not stay still. 
A tone of finality in “Little Gidding” makes it seem a 
last word from Eliot on the subject, as if he, like 
Merton, believes that there is now no more than to 
“love and be silent.” Still he will explore, he says, 
knowing now that that exploration must end at the 
“Beginning” where “all manner of thing shall be well.” 
The supreme cost of such an arrival has been faced 
already and accepted: “not less than everything.” With 
this condition of complete simplicity understood, and 
such a surrender made, there should be for him a 
continual moving “Into another intensity/ For a fur- 
ther union, a deeper communion.” 

Thomas Merton and T. S. Eliot are Christian voices 
crying in the wilderness: “Seek ye the Lord while 
He is nigh. .. .” 


.... before the morning watch 

When time stops and time is never ending; 

And the ground swell, that is and was from the 
beginning, 

Clangs 

The bell. 


This is what they have in common beyond their 
Christian names. 
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Is it the German mind? 


FRAGEBOGEN 








(The Questionnaire). By Ernst von 
Salomon. Preface by Goronwy Rees. 
Translated by Constantine FitzGib- 
bon. Doubleday. 525p. $6 


After 1949, when a civilian, ben- 
evolent U. S. High Commission suc- 
ceeded the necessarily autocratic and 
often hostile American Military Gov- 
ernment in Germany, democracy be- 
gan to enter West German life. By 
that time, considerable resentment 
against the Americans had accumul- 
ated among many Germans—mainly 
among those branded as Nazis and 
militarists, but also among quite a 
few non-Nazis who for some reason 
felt hurt by American individuals, 
principles or actions. In the first four 
years after Hitler’s fall, there was no 
opportunity for them to voice their 
pent-up resentment in public; it had 
been an underground mood. 

In 1951, when it had become quite 
safe openly and publicly to criticize 
this country, Ernst von Salomon, then 
fifty years old, published Der Frage- 
bogen. It was the first book of its 
kind—and, among half a dozen similar 
books by other authors to appear in 
the following years, the only success- 
ful one. It attacked, denounced, ridi- 
culed and slandered the American 
Occupation and America itself. It ar- 
ticulated all the resentments that had 
been suppressed; it claimed that “the 
Americans” had no right or reason to 
consider themselves better than the 
Nazis. 

In other words, Salomon supplied a 
pleasant feeling of personal and col- 
lective innocence to many Germans 
charged with a personal or collective 
guilt for the Nazi period. While the 
book satisfied the emotional needs of 
some Germans, and aroused the 
shocked curiosity of others, it became 
for a while the best-selling succés de 
scandale in Germany. If its huge cir- 
culation figures in West Germany 
must be understood against this back- 
ground, it must also be noted (a fact 
with which the American public was 
not familiarized) that many copies 
were sold in East Germany, by per- 
mission of the Communist Govern- 
ment, whose propaganda line it fitted 
well. The German publisher of the 
book is himself on good terms with 
the East German authorities. The book 
has nothing critical to say about com- 
munism, and the author’s_ brother, 
Bruno von Salomon, is a well-estab- 
lished, influential Communist party 
hack writer. 

The book’s very title aggressively 
ridicules America. The Fragebogen— 
a questionnaire—containing 131 de- 


tailed questions of personal history, 
had to be filled out by Germans hold- 
ing, or applying for, civil service and 
many other positions. It was an in- 
strument to carry through a bloodless, 
equitable revolution against the Nazis. 
It was conceived in an attempt to 
separate the good from the bad by 
statistics—an attempt which easily and 
often led to injustice, yet perhaps 
eliminated the greater injustice of “the 
people’s ire” as it worked in post war 
France and Italy, Not yet evaluated 
as to their good and bad effects, of 
which there were many, the question- 
naires were a far-reaching American 
institution. They were most unpop- 
ular in Germany for several years, but 
by 1952 the Germans began to forget 
the whole business. 

Ernst von Salomon’s subtly mock- 
ing answers to the 131 questions of 
his Fragebogen sum up his autobi- 
ography, or rather, the self-advertise- 





ment of an utterly egotistic and cyn- 
ical man living, approving of and 
feeling at home in a world of moral 
corruption and social decay. 

The son of a Prussian upper-middle- 
class family of Catholic and Calvinist 
ancestry, he was trained to be a pro- 
fessional Army officer, and witnessed 
at sixteen the defeat of Germany in 
World War I and the revolution that 
deprived him of his chosen future. 
He joined one of the Freicorps, bands 
of soldiers of fortune, jobless officers, 
sincere patriots and adventurous way- 
ward youths, to fight in the first years 
after the first world war on Germany’s 
eastern borders and then at home 
against the new democratic Republic. 

At twenty, he was an important 
accomplice in the assassination of 
Walther Rathenau, the Republic’s 
Foreign Minister, and was sentenced 
to five years in prison for his part in 
the crime. At twenty-five he was free 
again to take up his “life of action,” 
devoted now to fighting with type- 
writer and bombs for depression- 
ridden, rebellious Lower Saxon peas- 
ants. Again in prison for his bomb- 
throwing, he wrote his first autobi- 
ographical book, Die Geaechteten, 
(The Outlaws) a German best-seller 
in the late 1920's. 

Out of prison, he settled down to 
a full-time writer’s life, pouring out 
books in praise of himself, his past, 
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the Freicorps and their struggle 
against law and order. Politically, he 
was a close fellow traveler of the Nazis 
and of militarist nationalism. In the 
Third Reich he became a highly paid 
scenario writer for mostly non-political 
motion pictures. 

After World War II, the American 
Army’s Counter Intelligence Corps in- 
terned him for a year in a prison 
camp, investigating his past for sus- 
pected crimes. When it turned out 
that he was not guilty of such crimes, 
he was released. While in internment 
camp he had to suffer some rough 
treatment from GI’s who, according 
to his report, kicked and beat him on 
three occasions and stole his wrist 
watch. 

His rage against this “American 
barbarism” fills more than one hun- 
dred pages of his life-story; his recol- 
lections of the murder of Rathenau 
and his own part in this “boyish 
prank” are covered in less than five 
rather good-humored pages. As a trail- 
blazer and fellow traveler of nazism, 
he shows throughout his book why 
neither he nor anybody else could re- 
sist its “excesses.” As a victim of 
Americans, on the other hand, he rails 
at the people, politics and culture of 
this country. That nazism led to death 
and ruination of many millions, Ger- 
mans and non-Germans alike—but not 
of Ernst von Salomon—while the 
American occupation led to the loss 
of several front teeth and a wrist- 
watch belonging to Ernst von Sal- 
omon, proves clearly, according to the 
standards of Ernst von Salomon, that 
the Americans were as bad as the 
Nazis, if not worse. 

If Fragebogen—full of retouchings, 
omissions and untruths—has no value 
as a historical source, and few literary 
merits, it might serve as a useful case- 
study of the twisted, sick mentality 
not infrequent among postwar periods’ 
“lost generations” of “existentialists.” 
Though it is often merely a passing 
sickness soon to give way again to 
healthier attitudes, Salomon made a 
permanent and profitable Weltan- 
schauung of this cynicism and ego- 
tism. But this psychological interest 
is not the reason why, four years after 
its German publication, the American 
public is introduced to this book. 

According to the American pub- 
lisher’s announcement, it supplies “the 
key to the postwar German mental- 
ity.” According to the preface by a 
British journalist, the book helps to 
question the pious belief that “to be a 
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German is not necessarily to be a 
barbarian.” In short, the book is pub- 
lished as a revelation of—and a warn- 
ing against—present-day Germany. 

This method recalls the Communist 
claim according to which Mickey Spil- 
lane and the horror comics supply a 
“key to the American mentality,” mak- 
ing it a highly doubtful proposition 
that “to be an American is not neces- 
sarily to be a barbarian.” While there 
is an element of truth in the fact that 
talented, unprincipled writers—wheth- 
er Salomon or Spillane—try to satisfy 
certain low sentiments of certain dis- 
turbed strata of their people, or rather, 
their “markets,” it is of course neces- 
sarily misleading to equate the think- 
ing of such corrupted corrupters with 
“the mind of their people.” 

Incidentally—and this might serve 
as a better key to the mind of Ernst 
von Salomon as well as to the present 
temper of many Germans—his book 
has been succeeded on the German 
best-seller list by a novel which vig- 
orously attacks, ridicules and de- 
nounces the German Army and the 
militarism of the German past. The 
scenario of the movie based on this 
book, Hans Hellmut Kirst’s Null-Acht 
Fuenfzehn, was written in 1954 by 
Ernst von Salomon. 

NorRBERT MUHLEN 


Indignation well (?) directed 
TRIAL 








By Don M. Mankiewicz. Harper. 
306p. $3.50 


This Harper “Prize Novel of 1955’°— 
which means, I suppose, the best nov- 
el the firm received in 1954—is a 
timely and rather exciting tract for 
the times, but definitely no great 
shakes as a piece of creative fiction. 
The critical raves it has been getting 
might more honestly have made this 
distinction, it seems to me. But per- 
haps even Olympian critics have been 
so seduced into the arena wherein the 
isms clash that they are forgetting 
their own proper ism—criticism. 

Mr. Mankiewicz hates communism 
and investigations and investigators 
who beat all the drums against com- 
munism as a sort of accompaniment 
to the dance of their own egotism and 
their brand of chauvinistic American- 
ism. He projects his hatred in the 
form of the story of the trial of a 
young Spanish-American boy accused 
of the rape-murder of a young white 
girl. The racial, minority-group elem- 
ents in the tale give the author the 
chance to pull all the stops—which 
he pulls. 

When David Blake, a professor of 
criminal law in the local university, 
is threatened with the loss of his job, 


he thinks that if he can get some 
practical experience in trial work, he 
may be able to convince the dean 
that he is more than merely an ivory- 
tower legal academician. So, he goes 
looking for a case. He happens to be 
in the office of Barney Castle when 
that noted criminal lawyer agrees to 
take the case of Angel Chavez, the 
accused young man. David is hired as 
assistant defense lawyer, and his edu- 
cation—in far more than the law— 
begins. 

For one thing, he learns lots about 
race prejudice, lots about tricks just 
a shade less than shady by which the 
“law” operates, lots about the ways 
of a rather promiscuous young lady 
(Barney Castle’s secretary), and still 
more about Communists and inves- 
tigation committees. 

For it turns out that Barney is a 
commie, and that he had taken the 
case out of no love for justice and the 
vindication of the innocent young 
Spanish-American, but simply as a 
means of raising funds for the party 
and keeping the kettle of racial ten- 
sion simmering. 

Poor David had no inkling of this 
for a long time, and when the re- 
alization dawned on him, he found 
that he was in the bad graces of the 
State committee investigating Com- 
munist infiltration and fellow travel- 
ers. The chief investigator is a par- 
ticularly snaky and odious person, 
and when the book ends, David is 
hanging in mid-air (and so is the 
reader) for his grilling by the com- 
mittee is just about to begin. Another 
book seems in the offing, which would 
be chapter two in the education of 
David Blake. 

If all this sounds rather flippant, 
let it be said that the book is dead 
serious. If the interludes between 
David and the secretary are ridiculous 
(they are absolutely superfluous and 
betray the integrity of his character, 
which the author is at great pains to 
establish), the trial scenes are tense 
and the feeling for justice is sincere. 
The only trouble is that one wonders 
whether Mr. Mankiewicz feels that 
the “hundred-per-cent American” in- 
vestigator he portrays is just as great 
a danger to the country as is the 
open (or crypto-) Communist. This, 
of course, may be a debatable ques- 
tion, but it ought not to be in the 
book, which is actually committed to 
take a-stand that it never quite does. 

One indignation the book roused in 
this reader—and I believe it ought to 
surge up in any reader—is the present 
position of the “dignity of the law” 
in these United States. I have never 
been in a criminal court, even as a 
spectator, so I do not know whether 
Mr. Mankiewicz’ portrayal is true of 
any one court, let alone courts all 
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over the land. But if his picture js 
true to life, then we ought to be 
ashamed of our legal procedures and 
the Bar Associations ought to make 
a move. 

There isn’t room to detail all in the 
book that makes the trial look like 
a holiday for curiosity-seekers and a 
heyday for tricksters rather than a 
solemn procedure in which justice and 
a human life are at stake (Chavez is 
convict-d, by the way). The author’s 
indignation at Communists and in- 
vestigators seems a little unconvinc- 
ing in view of the silence he main- 
tains on the degradation of the whole 
legal process in the court room into 
which he takes us. 

Haroitp C. Garpiven 


The happy givers 


IN AND OUT THE ANDES 








By Sr. Maria del Rey. Scribner. 281p. 
$3.95 


A recent book, The Meaning of Mary- 
knoll, by Rev. Albert J. Nevins, M.M., 
emphasized the work of the Fathers 
of Maryknoll; this present book might 
well have been called “The Women 
of Maryknoll,” for it covers the work 
of the Maryknoll Sisters in Bolivia, 
Chile, Peru, Panama, Nicaragua, 
along with brief comments about other 
countries along the route of a lengthy 
observation tour made by the author 
in preparation for the writing of this 
book. It is a companion volume to 
Pacific Hopscotch, covering the work 
of the Maryknoll Sisters in the Orient. 

The author, Sister Maria del Rey, 
is a former newspaperwoman and has 
made good use of her reporting ex- 
perience, and of her camera as well. 
She was well-grounded in her sub- 
ject, for she lived for two or three 
months in each of about a score of 
important missions and was keenly 
observant of points of human interest. 
Her style is marked by brief and 
striking descriptions—her interest is in 
the people and in the work of the 
sisters among the people. So there fol- 
low, one after another, brief, concise 
word-pictures of the ever changing 
people, their customs, their homes, 
their surroundings. 

Her religious habit was a ticket 
into the homes of all, the rich and the 
poor, especially the poor, who are 
shy and retiring with most strangers; 
thus she was able to see at first hand 
and understand many things that an- 
other visitor or professional writer 
would never be able to observe. 

Well portrayed are the hardships 
and difficulties of the life of a mis- 
sionary sister in all the varied works, 
as Sister del Rey lived and worked 
with them in their classrooms, cat- 
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Typical inclusive pilgrimages to the 
EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS 
and on ‘round South America 

23-day Air Pilgrimage from Miami, $1,450 
leaves July 3 and 16 

27-day Air Pilgrimage from Los Angeles, $1,626°° 
leaves June 30 

32-day Air Pilgrimage from Philadelphia, $1,575 
leaves July 10 

Typical itinerary: Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Rio, 

Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 

Lima, Panama. Included are fine hotel rooms, 

many meals, transfers, local sight-seeing. All 

flights via Pan American and Panagra. Ask for 

Pilgrimage #717. 
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You'll see this statue of Christ, high on the top of Rio’s Corcovado 


SIT RIO 


For the International Eucharistic Congress, 
July 19-24—explore an additional 7 
countries for only a few dollars more! 


@ Choose thrifty tourist service, and you'll fly 

Pan American’s East Coast Rainbow from the U.S.A. 

to Rio and on to Buenos Aires. Come home by E/ Pacifico 
from “B.A.” to Panama via Panagra’s West Coast 
route—continuing to the U. S. over PAA’s route. 


@ For super-deluxe service, choose The President on 
the East Coast and El InterAmericano on the West. 
Both offer bed-wide berths at small extra cost. 


@ You can finance your trip with the new, original 
Pan Am “‘Pay-Later’”’ Plan. Pay !0°% down and the 
balance in up to 20 easy installments. 


Fly JPAMAGRA ul BAN AMERICAN 


PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
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New Associates 
Lee, James F., Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Lee, William J., Kingston, Pa. 


Associate Renewals 


CHARTER 

Macauley, William J. B., New York, 
N.Y: 

McCarthy, John T., St. Paul, Minn. 

SUSTAINING 

Adams, John Q., Montclair, N. J. 

Cashin, James M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Crump, Elmo E., West Caldwell, 
ee fe 

du Nouy, Mrs. Lecomte, New York, 
Ni Y. 

Heiser, Walter M., Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Laymen’s Retreat League, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Lynch, Joseph B., New York, N. Y. 

Majewski, Bernard L., Algonquin, II]. 

Markert, Leonard P., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Mattimoe, Thomas J., Toledo, O. 

McGuire, Mrs. A. J., St. Paul, Minn. 

Moore, Martin A., Short Hills, N. J. 

Ritter, Most Rev. Joseph E., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Roedel, J. K., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Stearns, Foster, Exeter, N. H. 

Teurlings, Rt. Rev. Msgr. W. J., 
Lafayette, La. 





Please .... enrol .... 


.... Check attached 


be sent to you from time to time. 





AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES 


THE AMERICA PRESS e 70 EAST 45TH ST. e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
renew me as an Associate for 1 year. 


(LCooperating, $10; (Sustaining, $25 or more; []Charter, $100 or more 


(Please make checks payable to AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES ) 


BePUMEOS hb cccc abies > pses > 5% 


coe eee ee ees eee sees eee eeeeeeee 


AMERICA’S ASSOCIATES receive America, National Catholic Weekly 
Review. $7 of your membership pays for a one-year subscription now, 
or a one-year extension if you are already a subscriber. The balance 
will be used to improve our editorial facilities, a report of which will 


Toner, Rev. Michael, Pearl River, 
N. Y. 

Walsh, Daniel E., Oakland, Calif. 

COoOPERATING 

Agacinski, Richard J., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Bachem, John H., Port Washington, 
1 NO. 

Bernhard, Mrs. Robert, New Orleans, 
La. 

Berrigan, Thomas, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Boettinger, Miss Mary L., Hamilton, 
Ohio 

Bowdern, Dr. E. H., St. Louis, Mo. 

Brawley, James G., New York, N. Y. 

Breitenbach, Miss C, M., Ontonagon, 
Mich. 

Buckley, Louis F., Chicago, IIl. 

Burke, Donald J., Omaha, Nebraska 

Burns, Rev. F. T., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Byrne, John H., Cleveland, Ohio 

Carroll, John J., San Francisco, Calif. 

Cashin, John L., Springfield, O. 

Coogan, Helen, North Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Coupe, J. Leo, Utica, N. Y. 

Crotty, Peter J., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Currie, James E., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Cygan, Henry F., Chicago, Ill. 

Czelusta, Ollie, Toledo, O. 

David, Zdenek, Cambridge, Mass. 

De La Vergne, Jules K., New Orleans, 
La. 

DeSilva, I. J. Jr., New Orleans, La. 

Dombrowski, George E., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Duffy, Joseph R., Jersey City, N. J. 

Dunst, Ludwig, Toledo, O. 

Eno, Ruth H., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Eshelman, Edward E., Troy, O. 

Farley, James A., New York, N. Y. 

FitzPatrick, William F., Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Fitzsimons, Frank P., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gallagher, Miss Dorothy, Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Garvey, 
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Bernard F., Washington, 
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Grady, Dr. Hugh G., Gaithersburg, 
Md. 
Houck, William S., Cleveland, O. 


Kabelac, Otakar W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Leonard, Madison, 
N. H. 


King, J. J., Akron, O. 

Kirsch, Dr., R. P. Sr. Rhinelander, 
Wis. 

Koss, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Krispinsky, Rev. Joseph A., Warren, 
O 


Leonard, E. C., Meridian, Miss. 

Lukaszewicz, S., North Little Rock, 
Ark. 

Lynch, Dr. Francis W., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

McAulay, John J., New Orleans, La, 

McCarthy, Rev. Raymond T., Lake 
Forest, Ill. 

McClusky, 
N.Y. 

McDonnell, W. Barrett, Washington, 
D. C. 

McDonough, J. N., St. Louis, Mo. 

McShane, Andrew V., Fort Kent, 
Maine 

Majkrzak, Charles P., Newark, N. J. 

Marone, Eugene, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Meade, Mary E., Staten Island, N. Y. 

Mescher, John A., Toledo, O. 

Monsted, Mr. and Mrs. C. N., New 
Orleans, La. 

Moody, Rev. Joseph N., New York, 
N. Y. 

Moore, George E., Summit, N. J. 

Moore, J. B., Cleveland, O. 

Norton, Louis J., Toledo, O. 

O’Brien, Earl F., Syracuse, N. Y. 

O’Day, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Louis D., 
Rochester, Minn. 

O’Neill, J. M., Lakeville, Conn. 

Permantier, Adeline, Park Ridge, IIl. 

Rasor, Alfred G., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Ready, Most Rev. Michael J., Colum- 
bus, O. 

Reilly, Dr. Joseph J., Seattle, Wash. 

Rice, Miss Aileen, Roslindale, Mass. 

Schepers, Rev. Mr. Frank N., Con- 
ception, Mo. 

Schrader, Louis A., Toledo, O. 

Spiller, Mrs. William C., Seattle, 
Wash. 

Steinbugler, John L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Storey, J. Raymond, South Bend, Ind. 

Sullivan, Miss Mary C., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Teed, John W., Long Beach, Calif. 

Torre, Mrs. J. J., New Orleans, La. 

Wahr, Dr. and Mrs. Harry V., Manis- 
tee, Mich. 

Wharton, Julia Grace, New Orleans, 
La. 

Wignall, Loretta M., Boston, Mass. 

Wilkinson, Dr. and Mrs. J. D, 
Oconomowoc, Wisc. 

Wolf, Rev. Hugh K., Vermillion, 
S. D. 

Zeis, Nellene, St. Louis, Mo. 


William E., Syracuse, 
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echism classes, clinics. She visited 
them in social-service work, in 
taking the census, in caring for the 
sick and even burying the dead. We 
cannot but be impressed by the mis- 
sionary zeal and the love of God that 
impels these American women to dedi- 
cate their lives to the spread of the 
kingdom of God in distant and dif- 
ficult corners of the world. 

Though the spiritual labors are the 
main topic, the author has many other 
interesting observations, One is the 
account of the many and varied means 
of transportation—everything from a 
B-27 to walking across the “interna- 
tional bridge,” a tree fallen across 
the river between Bolivia and Brazil. 
There are statistics, too, but they are 
unobtrusively woven into the story 
and are heightened by interesting 
comparisons. Ancient traditions and 
lore of this ancient continent add con- 
siderably to the interest. 

Finally, the author really can tell 
a story well, and describe a character 
-and examples of both are too nu- 
merous to mention. In about eighty 
pictures that illustrate the volume, 
there are only two that are pure sce- 
nery (the Andes must have been a 
temptation to take yards of panoramic 
views); the rest are of the people 
about whom she writes. 

It is a book that makes interesting, 
even thrilling reading for all, espe- 
cially those interested in the work 
of our missionary sisters, without 
whom the missions could hardly go on. 
This is the February selection of the 
Catholic Book Club. 

R. A. Drea, S.J. 


Reference books, 


new editions, etc. 


Many periodicals use a “books re- 
ceived” stratagem as a means to give 
some mention to books that will not 
otherwise be dignified by a review. 
America has never used the device, 
but at times the books that appeal 
mainly to librarians and to specialists 
in various fields do pile up in the 
editorial offices, and the only way to 
deal with them, since our space is so 
restricted, is to give them a brief 


| notice. Hence this column. 


Of especial interest to Catholics are 


the following. The neatly bound vol- 


ume of Cross Currents for 1954 (New 
York: 3111 Broadway. $5.50) pre- 


_ sents extremely penetrating Catholic 


thought and criticism culled from the 
best of Catholic books and journals. 
This annual collection touches on such 
matters as “Christianity and Democ- 
racy” (J. V. L. Casserley) and “So- 
ciology as a Science” (Christopher 
Dawson). Translations from the 
French, Italian and German of such 


men as Blondel, Guitton, Kafka, 
Daniélou and others give a fine sense 
of the true catholicity of Catholic 
thought. A sampling of the latest an- 
nual bound volume might well con- 
vince one that a subscription to the 
magazine would keep one in touch 
with Catholic thought. 

The Catholic Year 1955, prepared 
under the supervision of the National 
Council of Catholic Men (Hawthorne 
Books. $2.95), is a day-by-day al- 
manac that not only reminds you of 
your dates and appointments, but in- 
cludes data on the saint of the day, 
Catholic anniversaries, suggestions for 
reading, and so on. It is a daily re- 
minder of the closeness of the Church 
to us. That same closeness, as ex- 
pressed in the liturgy, is brought home 
in Companion to the Missal, by Sister 
Mary Cecelia, O.S.B. (Bruce. $3.75). 
If one would read this before going 
to Mass, one would be brought to 
deeper realization of the significance 
not only of the Holy Sacrifice in gen- 
eral, but of the integration of the 
various feasts into one great and 
grand scheme. 

Two new editions are most wel- 
come. God and the Supernatural, ed- 
ited by Dom Cuthbert, O.F.M.Cap. 
(Sheed & Ward. $3), brings back into 
circulation “A Catholic Statement of 
the Christian Faith” by such men as 
Fathers D’Arcy and Martindale, Chris- 
topher Dawson and E. I. Watkin. And 
the new (ninth, revised) edition of 
Outline History of the Church by 
Centuries, by Rev. Joseph McSorley 
(Herder. $9), contains a new chapter 
of some 200 pages devoted to the 
20th century and particularly to the 
matter of this-day communism. 

Ralph L. Woods’ The Consolations 
of Catholicism (Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. $3.50), a “treasury of strength, 
courage, faith and spiritual peace,” 
contains some 340 quotations from 
famous people, all designed to show 
the positive aspects of Catholic life. 

The final volume (Tes-Zy and In- 
dex) of the really magnificent En- 
ciclopedia Cattolica (Citta del Vati- 
cano) brings the 12-volume work to 
an end with the same excellence of 
coverage and format that has marked 
the whole enterprise. One indication 
of the true catholic spirit of the total 
work is the column and a half devoted 
to Woodrow Wilson. 

In the field of literature—and allied 
fields-we have such books as The 
Divine Comedy of Dante, a new 
prose translation by H. R. Huse 
(Rinehart. $5), remarkable for its 
fidelity to the spirit of the original; 
The Visionary Novels of George Mac- 
Donald, edited by Anne Fremantle, 
with an introduction by W. H. Auden 
(Noonday Press. $5), which shows 














NEW BOOKS 


The Priest 
in the World 


By Rev. Josef Selimair, trans. by 
Brian Battershaw — This work sets 
forth the relationship that should exist 
between humanity and the mystery of 
grace in priests. The author treats 
such knotty problems as the priest and 
learning, the priest and women, per- 
sonality and asceticism. The ideas in 
this book concern not only priests but 
also the faithful, and the volume 
should find as many readers among the 
laity as among the clergy. $3.25 


The Primacy 
of Peter 


By Msgr. Charles Journet, trans, by 
John Chapin — An excellent analysis 
of the apostolic succession and a timely 
reply to Oscar Cullmann’s earlier 
work, Peter, Disciple, Apostle, Martyr. 
Msgr. Journet discusses the chief 
issues which separate Protestants and 
Catholics and bases his answers di- 
rectly upon Catholic tradition. $2.75 


Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 

















EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 
Oculists’ prescriptions filled 
EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
} Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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WHICH BOOK? 
RELIGIOUS or SECULAR 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


Books promptly supplied. Best library 
discounts to all Catholic institutions. 


NEWMAN BOCKSHOP 
Westminster, Maryland 
PRINT TITLES 
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1. LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 
McGraw-Hiti, $3.75 


. THE LORD 
Recnery. $6.50 


3. THE STORY OF THOMAS MORE 
Sueep & Warp. $3.50 


. MEN IN SANDALS 
Bruce. $2.50 


. PLL CRY TOMORROW 
FELL. $3.95 


N 


Po 


By Fulton J. Sheen 

by Romano Guardini 

by John Farrow 

by Richard Madden, O.C.D. 


by Lillian Roth 























Books 


6. CRACKS IN THE CLOISTER 


SHeep & Warp. $2.50 


7. LIVES OF THE SAINTS 
Joun J. Craw ey. $5.95 


by Brother Choleric 


8. THE DELIVERANCE OF SISTER CECILIA 


Farrar, Straus & Younc. $3.75 


by Sister Cecilia 


9. BORN CATHOLICS 


SHEED & Warp. $3.50 


by F. J. Sheed 


10. IMITATION OF CHRIST 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE Precious BLoop 





AKRON, Frank A. Grismer Co., 272 High St. 
BOSTON, Pius XI Cooperative, 45 Franklin St. 
BOSTON, Benziger Bros., 95 Summer St. 

BROOKLYN, Ave Maria Shop, 166 Remsen St. 
BUFFALO, Catholic Union Store, 828 Main St. 


CHICAGO, The Thomas More Association, 210 
West Madison St. 


= Benziger Bros., Inc., 429 Main 

t. 

CINCINNATI, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 
Main St. 


CLEVELAND, Catholic Book Store, 906 Su- 
perior Ave. 


CLEVELAND, William Taylor & Co. (14) 

—- Catholic Bookshop, 205 E. Broad 
t. 

DENVER, James Clarke Church Goods House, 
1636 Tremont St. 


DETROIT, E. J. McDevitt Co., 1234 Wash- 
ington Blvd. 


DETROIT, Van Antwerp Circulating Library, 
Chancery Bldg. 

HARTFORD, Catholic Lending Library of 
Hartford, Inc., 138 Market &. 

HOLYOKE, Catholic Lending Library, 94 Suf- 
folk St. 


The stores listed above report their best selling books during the current 
both by the frequency with which a book 


month. Popularity is estimated 
is mentioned and 
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by its relative position in each report. The 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Catholic Community Li- 
brary, 301 East Armour Blvd. 


LOS ANGELES, C. F. Horan & Co., 120 West 
2nd St. 


LOUISVILLE, Rogers Church Goods Co., 129 
South 4th St. 


MANCHESTER, N. H., The Book Bazaar, 412 
Chestnut St. 


MILWAUKEE, The Church Mart, 779-781 N. 
Water St. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Catholic Gift Shop, 37 South 
8th St. 


NEW BEDFORD, Keatings, 562 County St. 
NEW HAVEN, The Thomas More Gift Shop, 
1102 Chapel St. 


ane YORK, Benziger Bros., Inc., 26 Park 
ace. 


— YORK, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay 
t. 


NEW YORK, Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 14 
Barclay St. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, St. Thomas More Book 
Stall, 418 N. Robinson. 


OMAHA, Midwest Church Goods Co., 1218 
Farnam St. 


PHILADELPHIA, Peter Reilly Co., 133 N. 
13th St. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Catholic Book & Church 
Supply Co., 314 S. W. Washington St. 
or F. Campbell Religious 


RICHMOND, Va., Ta 
Goods 


1 
Shop, 123 N. 8th St. 


point system, ing the stores. 
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plus the geographical spread of the stores, gives a 
reading habits. Appreciation for the service can best be shown by patrest 


ROCHESTER, Trant’s, Inc., 96 Clinton Are, 
North. 


ST. LOUIS, B. Herder Book Co., 15-17 Sout 
Broadway. 


way 


ST. ag E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sib 
ey St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, The O’Connor Co., 317 Sut. 
ter St. 


SCRANTON, The Diocesan Guild Studios, &# 
Wyoming Ave. 


SEATTLE, Guild Book Shop, Inc., 1328 6 
Ave. 


SEATTLE, The Kaufer Co., Inc., 1904 4th An 


SOUTH BEND, Aquinas Library and Bai 
Shop, 110 East La Salle Ave. 


SPOKANE, De Sales Catholic Book Shop, |! 
Wall St. 

TOLEDO, John A. Reger Catholic Supply 
House, 615 Cherry St. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., The Kaufer Co, i 
Richard St. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., Vancouver Church Goods, 
Ltd., 431 Dunsmuir ST. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., William J. Gallery (, 
718 11 St., N. W. 

WESTMINSTER, Md., The Newman Bo 
Shop. 

WHEELING, Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21% 
Market St. 


Si 
WINNIPEG, | Man., F. J. Tonkin Co, Ili 
t. 
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how and why the Scots “mystic” ap- 

als to such men as C. S. Lewis, and 
An Anthology of Irish Literature, ed- 
ited by David H. Greene (Modern 
Library. $1.45), which covers some 
1,200 years of Irish writing. This 
would be a good companion book to 
Padraic Colum’s recent Treasury of 
Irish Folklore (Crown. $5), a ver- 
itable classic, and the result of years 
of devoted work by a man who, if 
anybody does, knows Ireland and its 
rich literary heritage. Finally, in The 
Grandeur That Was Rome (Hastings 
House. $5.50), G. Nicotra di Leo- 
poldo has edited the life-long work 
of Giuseppe Gatteschi in presenting 
restorations of Imperial Rome. The 
restored ruins are paired off with 
photos of Rome as it is today, and 
the result is remarkably fresh. Pil- 
grims to Rome and students of Ro- 
man history and of the classics will 
find the book a valuable ancilla. 

Anyone who wants to see how the 
U.S. soldier has been uniformed down 
through the years will find a bril- 
liantly illustrated pictorial history in 
Soldiers of the American Army, by 
Fritz Kredel and Frederick P. Todd 
(Regnery. $12.50). It covers the field 
from George Washington to the Army 
bands of 1954. 





NoRBERT MUHLEN, a free-lance 
writer, contributes frequently 
to the New Leader. He is the 
author of The Reform of Ger- 
many. 

Rev. R. A. Drea, S.J., was for a 
number of years a missionary 
in Jamaica. 

Rev. Haroip C. Garpiner, S.J., 
is America’s literary and book 
review editor. 
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But the centurion answered, Lord, I 
am not worthy to receive Thee under 
my roof; my servant will be healed 
if Thou wilt only speak a word of 
command (Matt. 8:8; Gospel for 
third Sunday after Epiphany). 


Here is another of those relatively 
few Sunday Gospels which relate a 
double event. In this instance the twin 
incidents are both miraculous cures 
of gravely sick persons, but no par- 
ticular connection is noted between 
them. Actually, the prior of the two 


miracles, the instantaneous healing of 
a leper, has been so overshadowed in 
our minds by the second, more de- 
tailed and more dramatic wonder 
that at the Gospel’s end almest no- 
body remembers the happy leper at 
all. Army officers do rather attract at- 
tention, and the Roman or, at least, 
non-Jewish captain in this story was 
a most remarkable army officer. 

It has been observed that our 
divine Saviour, as He is recorded in 
the four Gospels, is distinctly sparing 
of praise. We need not at once con- 
clude that our good Lord did not be- 
lieve in honest, hard-earned com- 
mendation. For all we know, He may 
have spent no little time praising the 
bumbling efforts of His enormously 
sincere disciples to measure up to His 
lofty standards of human behavior. 

But that is precisely the point. 
Christ the divine teacher did really 
ask a great deal of His somewhat 
awkward followers, and quite coolly 
expected to get most of what He 
asked. He did say, remember, that 
even when we have done our best 
we have not done too much for God. 
When you have done all that was 
commanded you, you are to say, We 
are servants, and worthless; it was our 
duty to do what we have done. 

Nevertheless, Christ our Lord did 
indeed praise the army captain in this 
Gospel, and praised him in glowing 
terms; with excellent good reason. 

In the first place, this military man 
was a person of consequence in the 
bustling lake-shore city of Caphar- 
naum. He was a commissioned officer 
of rank—as he himself factually re- 
marks—and some have thought that 
he commanded the garrison which 
vicious Herod Antipas, prince of Gal- 
ilee, maintained in Capharnaum, a 
key city both for trade and defense. 
Now this very considerable pagan 
personage comes to the young Jewish 


with little or no Latin 


The Priests 


as a Priest or Brother 


send the Blank below 
Hilltop, Great Barrington, Mass. 


8th Graders write: 
Divine Heart Seminary 
Donaldson, Indiana 


1 
1 
1 
Brother Candidates write: ! 
Sacred Heart Mission I 
ouse ' 
Sainte Marie, Ilnois ; 

1 

‘ 

’ 


In Canada write: 
Sacred Heart Seminary 





Delaware, Ontario 


High School and College Graduates 


Of The Sacred Heart 


invite you to join their ranks 


High School Graduates thinking of the Priesthod 
to: 
Dehon Seminary of the Sacred Heart, 


prophet to beg his good offices in be- 
half of no wife or blood-relative, but 
for a servant who was almost certainly 
a household slave. The action is that 
of a deeply good and kindly man. 

Next, the captain, pagan or no, was 
profoundly convinced of our Saviour’s 
superhuman and therefore, in the con- 
text, supernatural powers. Since Christ 
specifically commended him for his 
faith, perhaps it would not be too 
much to say that the officer believed 
simply and directly that the prophet 
from Nazareth possessed in Himself, 
in His nature, some truly divine spark 
or element. 

Lastly, this man of rank and posi- 
tion proves to be not only respectful 
and deferential in his whole manner, 
but utterly humble in his thought and 
in heart. We recall that the short, 
sharp operator Zaccheus was com- 
pletely overjoyed, as well he might 
be, when our Lord suddenly an- 
nounced that He would lodge in the 
little man’s house. But at the mere 
suggestion of a brief visit from Christ, 
the important army man only raised 
his hand in protest and bowed his 
head in unworthiness and said, Do- 
mine, non sum dignus. 

Love for his fellow man, strong 
faith, deep humility: small wonder our 
loving and appreciative Saviour 
praised this splendid pagan officer. 
And if Christ in His lifetime was 
sparing of praise, it is good to reflect 
how lasting has been the commenda- 
tion He bestowed on the centurion 
that day. In every Mass until time 
ends, before every Holy Communion 
that will ever be given, the army of- 
ficer’s words will be reverently quoted 
again. As long as there is a taber- 
nacle housing the Body of Christ, the 
captain of Capharnaum will be there 
before it, humbly and proudly stand- 
ing guard. 

VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 
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The Green Label Good Hoaseherpog 
Is the Green Light “=~ 
if You‘re on a Restricted Diet 


Sexton pioneered canned foods with- 
out sugar or seasoning. The green 
label identifies this complete line of 
fruits, vegetables and juices. 

Sexton Restricted Diet Division brings 
you delicious and nutritious foods pre- 
pared under the same high standards of 
all other Sexton foods. They have the 
acceptance of the American Medical 
Association. 

Better food stores have the green la- 
bel Sexton Restricted Diet products. 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, III. 
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THE SAINT OF BLEECKER 
STREET. During the week follow- 
ing Christmas, New York producers, 
putting their best foot forward, of- 
fered their public two productions 
worthy of a civilized stage and a 
mature audience. The Producers’ The- 
atre presented The Flowering Peach 
at the Belasco and Chandler Cowles 
ushered Gian-Carlo Menotti’s most 
recent opera into the Broadway. 

The playbill gives Mr. Menotti 
credit for practically everything in the 
production at the Broadway except 
performing all the roles. He wrote the 
story, composed the music and direct- 
ed the mood and pace of the acting. 
Apparently reluctant to set himself up 
as a master of all trades, he modestly 
permitted Robert Randolph to design 
the scenery and select the costumes, 
allowing Jean Rosenthal to handle the 
lighting. While Mr. Menotti seems to 
hog more than his share of credits in 
the playbill, it must be conceded that 
he is a sound craftsman in each of the 
functions he has assumed. 

His title character is a religious 
girl, living in the Italian section of 
New York, who is. ambitious to be- 
come a nun. Her hands show stigmata 
on Good Friday—a phenomenon that 
convinces her neighbors that she is 
an uncanonized saint. Her brother, 
who seems to be her only relative, 
scoffs at her faith, believing that she 
is only a sick girl who needs medical 
care he cannot afford. 

While the play is based on a re- 
ligious theme, it is not a type of story 
in which no character ever violates 
any of the Ten Commandments. It 
has all the stark realism of the Old 
Testament. There is illicit love in the 
story, as well as violence, accusation 
of incest and a touch of religious 
fanaticism. But these all-too-human 
delinquencies are not pulled out of 
their context in life and glamorized to 
appeal to prurience. They are more 
than balanced by scenes of reverence, 
even exaltation, and instances of 
touching human affection. 


THE FLOWERING PEACH, by Clif- 
ford Odets, is the story of Noah and 
the Flood in drama form, with some 
implications the contemporary world 
might ponder to its advantage, Noah’s 
world was destroyed by water because 
it was wicked. The world we know 
may be destroyed by hydrogen ex- 
plosions because it has grown mate- 
rialist. It is true, of course, that the 
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nation most likely to ignite the holo- 
caust makes a religion of materialism, 
while we profess to be believers and 
idealists; still, we cannot be sure of 
survival until our side is as right with 
God as Noah was. 

It may be that your reviewer js 
reading more into the play than the 
author wrote. He will hardly object to 
any inference that leans toward rey- 
erence, however, as the drama is ob- 
viously on the side of the angels. 

The play follows the narrative in 
Genesis with only a few discrepancies, 
but Odets has given his characters 
motives a modern audience can easily 
understand and partially modernized 
their dress. The women wear the an- 
cient Oriental garments worn by the 
figures in holy pictures, while the men 
wear trousers, corduroys or shorts and 
work shirts and jackets. The costumes, 
designed by Ballou, suggest the con- 
stancy of human nature and the re- 
curring moral crises of every age. 

Robert Whitehead directed the pro- 
duction, the lighting was contributed 
by Feder, Mordecai Gorelik designed 
the sets. Background music, which 
your observer failed to observe, was 
composed by Alan Hovhaness. 

Menasha Skulnik is starred as Noah, 
supported by a capable cast that in- 
cludes Berta Gersten and Janice Rule. 
Mr. Skulnik renders a standout per- 
formance in the role of God’s man. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIs 





FILMS 











PRINCE OF PLAYERS sounds es- 
pecially promising for a couple of 
reasons. It is the story of Edwin 
Booth, whose life contains a veritable 
mine of dramatic raw material. And 
the title role is performed by Richard 
Burton, one of the few young actors 
presently available who can be count- 
ed on not to fall flat on his face when 
playing a great actor. 

In addition to the overwhelming 
tragic circumstance that his brother, 
John Wilkes Booth (John Derek) shot 
Lincoln, Edwin Booth’s life story had 
more than its share of conflict, an- 
guish and triumph. He was born out 
of wedlock (a matter the picture does 
not go into) and spent a good part 
of his childhood and early youth ac- 
companying his drunken and half-mad 
actor father (Raymond Massey) on 
tour as a sort of combination com- 
panion and watch-dog. 

Not surprisingly, considering his 
unwholesome early influences, Booth 
was, by self-confession, a drunkard 
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Ten 


Touchstones 
of True 


Patriotism 


by 
ROBERT C. HARTNETT, S.]., 
Editor-in-Chief of AMERICA 


February commemorates 
Washington and Lincola— 
two great patriots 


It is important to know 
what attitudes are patriotic 
—what distortions destroy 
patriotism. 


Here ere Ten TOUCHSTONES 

@ Ten Inquiries into the 
meaning of patriotism 

@ Ten Ideas challenging all 
claimants to patriotism 


@ Ten Ideals screening true 
from bogus patriotism 


Single copy—10¢ 
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RELIGION AND 
AMERICAN 
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Combination Offer 
6 pamphlets $1.00 
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before he was eighteen and a libertine 
at twenty. His idyllic marriage to an 
actress named Mary Devlin (Maggie 
McNamara) changed all this. As his 
young wife lay dying of consumption, 
he reverted briefly to the old ways. 
But her death, which he missed be- 
cause of drunkenness, brought Edwin 
permanently to his senses. For the 
rest of his life, despite the slings and 
arrows of sometimes quite outrageous 
fortune, he was a credit to himself 
and to his often abused profession. 

The chief problem of scenarist Moss 
Hart was to compress a superabun- 
dance of material rather than to in- 
vent dramatic conflict. Some of his 
unifying devices are pretty obvious: 
a single, faithful theatrical manager 
(Charles Bickford) appears through- 
out, and Booth’s sister (Elizabeth Sel- 
lers) runs through the picture in a 
“second mother” role she did not oc- 
cupy in real life. 

Some of the sequences—notably the 
John Wilkes Booth episodes, which 
are further hampered by Derek’s in- 
adequate acting — are superficial 
enough to make the film resemble a 
typical musical biography. The dif- 
ference, of course, is that here the 
story is interrupted, not by produc- 
tion numbers, but by bits of Shake- 
spearian performances (to supervise 
which Eva Le Gallienne was sum- 
moned to Hollywood). 

There are further liberties taken 
with fact. For no discernible reason 
(the effect is episodic in any case), 
Mary’s death, Lincoln’s assassination 
and Edwin’s hectic and, under the 
circumstances heroic, return to the 
stage are implausibly made to take 
place within a_ six-month period, 
where actually the events spanned 
three years. One fictional sequence, 
however, epitomizes concise story- 
telling and inspired poetic license. In 
it the two principals, meeting for the 
first time, half-jestingly play the Bal- 
cony Scene in reverse, Booth from 
the balcony of a New Orleans bordel- 
lo and Mary in the garden where 
she has come to summon him to re- 
hearsal, and reveal a great deal about 
themselves and fall in love. 

Miss McNamara is not much of a 
Juliet but she is a very touching Mary 
Devlin. Burton is splendid through- 
out (except for his Hamlet excerpts, 
which are only intelligent and work- 
manlike). His performance alone is 
enough to recommend a disappoint- 
ing but none the less interesting film 
to adults. Incidentally, the photog- 
raphy (an observation which did not 
seem to fit in anywhere else) comes 
by courtesy of De Luxe color and the 
anamorphic, or CinemaScope, lens. 

(20th Century-Fox) 
Morra WALsH 
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Marriages in Spain 
Epitor: May I convey my high ap- 
preciation of your enlightening com- 
ment (Am. 1/8, p. 373) on pending 
arrangements for marriages of Cath- 
olic servicemen in Spain. Exact in- 
formation and a fair sense of propor- 
tion were needed to redress the state 
of the discussion; and you had 
them, .. . 
(Rev.) Epcar R. Smotuers, S.J. 
West Baden Springs, Ind. 


Duty of a judge 

Eprror: Relative to your comments 
on artificial insemination (Am. 1/1), 
I am at a loss to understand how a 
Catholic Judge, whose oath of office 
requires him to follow the decisions 
of courts of appeal which may con- 
tain principles of legal positivism, can 
fulfill his oath when you state that, as 
a Catholic, he cannot follow such prin- 
ciples. Grecory A. GELDERMAN 

Winnetka, Illinois 


(The first question is one of fact: in 
the Doornbos case in Chicago, were 
there any controlling appellate-court 
precedents? Reports of the decision 
cited none. Secondly, whenever a 
Catholic judge participates in the 
formulation of rules of jurisprudence 
he is bound, like any other judge, to 
follow what he believes to be sound 
morality. Finally, in so far as any 
judge has to render decisions he be- 
lieves to be in conflict with sound 
morality in cases where it is not al- 
ready obvious that the law violates his 
own principles, it seems clear that 
he should take occasion to say so. The 
assumption that an oath of office can 
oblige an official to violate sound mo- 
rality is itself a principle of legal pos- 
itivism. Ep.) 


Professional secrets 

Eprtor: In connection with your edi- 
torial “Professional Secrets,” (Am. 1/8, 
p. 375), it is interesting to note what 
the late Rev. Henry Davis, S.J., stated 
in Moral and Pastoral Theology 
(Sheed & Ward, Vol. II, p. 423). 
Fr. Davis writes: 


The professional secret is the 
most binding of all, excepting 
that of the confessional. It must, 
however, be understood that a 
professional secret is possible 
only where one party holds an 
office which, of its nature, in- 
vites secret and privileged com- 
munications. It is usually held 
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that medical secrets are highly 
privileged, but a doctor’s claim to 
privilege in a professional mat- 
ter was disallowed in the [Eng- 
lish] courts. Mr. Justice McCar- 
die said: “In a court of Justice 
there are higher considerations 
than those which prevail in re- 
gard to the position of medical 
men.” As far back as 1776, judges 
have ruled against the contention 
of medical privilege, as Lord 
Mansfield did in .the Duchess of 
Kingston’s case. Nevertheless, the 
law has no power to override con- 
science, and there may very well 
be medical secrets which must 
be kept. Similarly, the secrets of 
clergymen are not privileged in 
the civil courts, at least in Eng- 
land, whereas state secrets and 
professional secrets of lawyers 
are. 


In his Medical Ethics (F. A. Davis, 
Philadelphia), Rev. Charles J. McFad- 
den, O.S.A., writes: 


Since the Common Law of Eng- 
land is used as the basis of juris- 
prudence in the United States, 
the legal status of any member 
of the medical profession is the 
same in this country as in Eng- 
land—except in those States 
where the Common Law has been 
changed by statute (p. 378).... 
In many States, however, a 
statute has bestowed the privi- 
lege of exemption from testify- 
ing in court on matters falling 
within the scope of professional 
secrecy (p. 379). 

Davin J. Moran, S.J. 
Worcester, Mass. 


In re “eggheads” 

Eprror: We have received AMERICA 
as a gift every Christmas for the past 
few years. It has always been a most 
appreciated gift. 

I was therefore deeply concerned to 
find that a Jesuit editor in a weekly 
of usually excellent standards should 
write an article based entirely upon 
a fallacy. I refer to your editorial, 
“Beating up the eggheads.” 

There are no Catholics who are 
hostile to the true intellectual. What 
we dislike are the pseudo-intellectuals 
or the “eggheads.” A Catholic does 
not despise the intellectual, but as an 
admirer of reason he deplores the 
misuse of the intellect. And recently 
there has been a tragic betrayal of 
learning by the learned. 

ELLEN Marte KING 

Mamaroneck, N, Y. 
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